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Art. L—NORTON ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE 
GOSPELS.* 


More than six years agot we gave some account of 
Mr. Norton’s first volume on the Evidences of the Genu- 
ineness of our present Gospels, then recently published. 
To enable our readers the better to understand the argu- 
ment pursued in the two additional volumes just issued, we 
will advert, in few words, to the author’s original design, 
and state the ground already gone over. Mr. Norton’s 
object, as the title of the book informs us, is to prove the 
genuineness of the Gospels, that is, to show, as he ex- 
presses it, “that they remain essentially the same as they 
were originally written; and that they have been ascribed 
to their true authors.” This has been denied, and various 
theories have been formed, especially by some German 
theologians, to account for their existence. Mr. Norton 
means to show that these theories, some of which he no- 





* The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By AnpREWs 
Norton. Vols. II. and III. Cambridge: John Owen. 1844. 8vo. 
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tices, are false and groundless, and in order to do this, he 
goes over the whole subject of the historical evidences of 
the books in question, leaving the internal evidences as yet 
untouched. Of the thoroughness of his work, so far as he 
had proceeded, we spoke in our former article. He con- 
siders the historical evidences under two great divisions. 
First, he states the “testimony of the great body of early 
Christians to the genuineness of the Gospels.” With this 
his first volume was occupied, and of the freshness and 
force of the argument as conducted by him many of his 
readers, doubtless, retain a vivid impression. ‘Those who 
have treated of the historical evidences of the Gospels have 
usually stopped here. But in addition to this, which he 
calls the direct historical evidence, there is, as Mr. Norton 
contends, confirmatory evidence to be derived from the 
early heretical sects, especially the Gnostics. This he calls 
the indirect, or subsidiary, historical evidence. This evi- 
dence, which is to be gathered from a hitherto unexplored 
field, it is the object of the present two volumes to present. 
It is only a part, as we have said, a subsidiary part, of the 
historical evidence of our faith of which they profess to 
treat. By keeping in view this fact, those of our readers, 
who may be unacquainted with the first volume, will be 
saved the disappointment of looking for what they will not 
find in them. Mr. Norton thus speaks in his preface : — 


** In order to understand the nature and value of this evidence, 
it is necessary to be acquainted with the history and doctrines 
of the Gnostics, and the relations in which they stood to the 
catholic Christians. But this subject is one of very considerable 
difficulty. The Gnostics have hung like a dark cloud round the 
early history of Christianity. Such accounts have been given 
of them as to make their existence appear something strange and 
inexplicable. ‘The obscurity thus spread over the early history 
of our religion has afforded opportunity for surmises and objec- 
tions unfavorable to its truth. Whatever may tend to dispel it, 
and to let in a clearer light on the circumstances accompanying 
the reception of Christianity in the Gentile world, may tend 
equally to strengthen our assurance of the reality of what is 
recorded in the Gospels. 

It may be added, that the doctrines of the Gnostics are con- 
nected with some of the most important facts in the history of 
opinions, and some of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
operations of the human mind. In order to be understood, they 
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must be viewed in their relation to the circumstances in which 
they had their origin. We are thus led to enter on a wide 
inquiry concerning these circumstances, whence our immediate 
subject receives illustration, and to which also it affords illus- 
tration in return. While studying in a proper manner the doc- 
trines of the Gnostics, we are at the same time studying the 
character of ancient philosophy, and the tendencies of thought 


on the higher subjects of speculation.” — Vol. ii. Preface, 
pp. Vi, vii. 


This is well stated. Gnosticism, in its character, origin, 
and history, has presented one of the “vexed questions” 
in ecclesiastical history. It is a question on which much 
labor has been bestowed by the learned, but still the veil 
has not been fully lifted, and never can be. Gnosticism 
‘‘idealises everything.” ‘Gnosticism,’ says Hahn, “is 
poetry.” There is a poetic element, no doubt, in some of 
its myths, yet its wild and fanciful speculations, and theo- 
sophic dreams are too subtle, or present images too vague 
and uncertain, to be readily grasped by the modern intellect. 
Then the Gnostics left no writings which have come down 
to us, if we except two or three short pieces, and a few 
fragments preserved in quotations, and we are compelled 
to judge of them chiefly through the representations of 
their adversaries, some of whom appear to have been ill- 
informed, and have left us obscure and incomplete ac- 
counts, and others were prejudiced and have transmitted 
pictures which bear too evident marks of an unfriendly 
hand to be implicitly trusted. 

Of those who have treated of Gnosticism, briefly and 
incidentally, or more at length, in modern times, few have 
pronounced an enlightened and impartial judgment on the 
subject. Mosheim is always to be spoken of with respect, 
and Beausobre’s History of Manicheism, in which something 
is said of the Gnostics, is a rich store-house of information, 
which no one can explore without profit, nor without 
admiration of the critical sagacity of the author, equalled 
only by his singular fairness and impartiality. Since they 
wrote, says Professor Matter of Strasbourg, in his History 
of Gnosticism, ‘“ the conquests, which letters have achieved 
in the East and in Africa, have marked a new era in 
studies pertaining to the ancient world. The effect has 
been to put to flight a crowd of errors and gratuitous 
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hypotheses.”’ Whether or not the Professor overrates the 
assistance to be derived from these discoveries, is a question 
we shall not attempt to discuss. Since the period to which he 
alludes, Miinter, Lewald, Neander, Hahn, and others, have 
appeared in the field, and the Professor himself published 
his History of Gnosticism, a work of more brilliancy than 
exactness and depth, in 1828. He freely acknowledges, 
however, that the subject still presents many difficulties, 
and many questions which are insolvable. Mr. Norton, as 
the above extract shows, has not overlooked the difficulties 
which attend it, and as we read his work attentively, we 
often find occasion to admire his searching criticism, and 
the sagacity with which he disentangles threads which 
seemed inextricably confused. 

As his book is probably in the hands of but few of our 
readers, we will attempt to give some general account of 
what they may expect to find in it, reserving such remarks 
as we may have to present, till the conclusion of our sur- 
vey. We shall indulge somewhat freely in extracts, both 
from a sense of justice to the author, and from a belief 
that they will be more generally acceptable than anything 
we could offer in their place. 

With the exception of the Ebionites, or Jewish heretical 
Christians, the Gnostics, in their several branches, con- 
stituted the principal heretical sect, or sects, during the 
first two centuries. Divided and subdivided as these latter 
were, there were striking characteristics common to them 
all, which distinguished them from the great body of 
Christians, whom, for the sake of distinction, Mr. Norton 
calls catholic. They all, however, made great account of 
Christianity, and the ministry of Jesus, as he states, was 
the “key-stone of their hypotheses.” This, and the cir- 
cumstance that they appealed to Christian writings, and to 
no other, it is, which gives to their opinions a value as 
bearing on the evidences of the genuineness of the Gospels, 


“By the generality of Christians, they were regarded as 
adversaries, not as fellow disciples; and they, in return, looked 
upon the many, as unenlightened followers of Christ, who did 
not comprehend the essential character of his mission, were 
ignorant of the true God, whom he came to reveal, and mistook 
for that God, who had been before unknown, the inferior being 
who was the God of the Jews. With the exception of the 
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Marcionites, they appear generally to have considered themselves 
as distinguished from all others, in their original conformation, by 
the peculiar possession of a spiritual principle, implanted in 
their nature, which was a constant source of divine illumina- 
tion. ‘Thus, in examining into the genuineness of the Gospels, 
the early Gnostics present themselves as an independent set of 
witnesses, widely separated, in their opinions and feelings, from 
the catholic Christians. Their doctrines were, at the same 
time, of such a character, as to seem, at first view, to admit of 
no reconciliation with the contents of the Gospels. ‘It was 
impossible,’ says Gibbon, ‘that the Gnostics could receive our 
present Gospels, many parts of which (particularly in the 
resurrection of Christ) are directly, and, as it might seem, 
designedly, pointed against their favorite tenets.’* If, notwith- 
standing this supposed impossibility, we should find that the 
Gnostics actually bear testimony to the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, their evidence must clearly have a distinct and peculiar 
value.” — Vol. ii. pp. 7, 8. 


Again, 


“It is particularly to be observed, that the earlier Gnostics 
lived at a time, when, if the Gospels be not genuine, the 
question respecting their credit and value must have been en- 
tirely open and unsettled; that, upon the supposition of their 
not being genuine, they were works of the contemporaries 
of those Gnostics, or of individuals of the age immediately 
preceding; and that their late origin, therefore, must have 
been so notorious, that no process of reasoning could have been 
required to make it evident, that they were not genuine. But, 
in rejecting their authority on such indisputable ground, the 
Gnostics, instead of carrying on a doubtful and disadvantageous 
contest, would have gained u decisive triumph over their oppo- 
nents by simply pointing out the fact, that the catholic system 
of faith, so far as it contradicted their own, was founded on 
writings pretending to an authority which they did not possess.” 
— Vol. ii. pp. 10, 11. 


We beg our readers to keep these statements in mind. 
There are one or two other circumstances to which we 
would ask them to give particular attention before we pro- 
ceed, lest they accuse us of losing sight of the point from 
which we start. To estimate correctly the evidence of our 
religion derived from the Gnostics, it is necessary that we 
should have some acquaintance with their history and doc- 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. xv., note 35. Vol. ii. 
p- 286. London. 1820. 
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trines; and an exposition of these, Mr. Norton observes, is 
not only essential to his present purpose, but “will also 
lead us to various points of view, important as illustrating 
the history of opinions and the early history of the evi- 
dences” generally “of our religion.” ‘To some of these 
aspects of the inquiry Mr. Norton adverts. Thus, an ac- 
quaintance with the history and doctrines of the Gnostics 
will “‘ enlarge our views of the condition of the world, when 
Christianity was revealed ; and every accession to our know- 
ledge concerning the intellectual and moral state of men in 
those times is adapted to strengthen our conviction of the 
divine origin of-our religion.” We must know what Chris- 
tianity was called to combat, before we can fully understand 
its merits. Its power will be perceived by “the strength 
of the obstacles over which it has triumphed.” 

These and other considerations make it necessary, in Mr. 
Norton’s view, to go somewhat at Jarge into the history and 
explanation of Gnostic opinions. If, then, in the sketch 
we are about to present, — which; to obviate the necessity 
of frequent reference, we give notice, is founded chiefly on 
Mr. Norton’s account, we may be thought to dwell on 
the doctrines of the Gnostics longer than would seem to be 
required in a statement of the evidences of the Christian 
faith, our apology is, that we are only following the path of 
inquiry which Mr. Norton has marked out. We intend to 
preserve the proper proportions in our article, and to give 
to a delineation of the Gnostic system no greater promi- 
nence than it holds in Mr. Norton’s volumes. We shall 
start with him on our journey into the shadowy region of 
Gnosticism, in the hope, under his guidance, of emerging 
again into the realms of day. If our readers can make up 
their minds to accompany us, we will do our best to beguile 
the tediousness of the way; at least, we will select the 
shortest and least rugged road, and help them, if we can, 
to bring back an offering to lay at the feet of religion. 
One benefit surely may be derived from this survey of 
ancient error, — we shall know the better how to prize our 
present simpler faith. 

There were in early times Christians who called them- 
selves Gnostic, that is enlightened, (such being the original 
meaning of the word,) as distinguished from the vulgar or 
common believers. ‘To these Clement of Alexandria fre- 
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quently refers, and distinguishes them from the heretical 
Gnostics. But the present inquiry relates to the heretical 
Gnostics. These Mr. Norton considers under the two 
divisions of Marcionites and Theosophic Gnostics, of the 
latter of which the Valentinians may be regarded as the 
principal representatives. 'The Gnostics generally believed 
—and this was their fundamental distinction — that “ the 
material universe was not formed by the Supreme Being, 
but by some inferior being or beings ; and that this being, 
or one of these beings, was the God of the Jews.” “In 
the writings of the earlier fathers against them,” says Mr. 
Norton, “the stress of the controversy concerns this topic. 
It was, as we might suppose, the great point at issue be- 
tween them and the catholic Christians.” 

The occasion of the existence of Gnosticism, Mr. Norton 
thus explains : — 


“The state of Christians, then, during the second century, 
presents a very remarkable appearance. By the side of the great 
body of Gentile Christians, among whom such freedom of specu- 
lation prevailed, we find another smaller body of Gentile Chris- 
tians, the Gnostics, agreeing with the former in acknowledging 
Christ as a divine teacher, but separated from them by an im- 
passable gulf, as holding doctrines which rendered the amalga- 
mation of the two parties impossible. Notwithstanding some 
striking analogies between their speculations, there was no 
gradual transition from one system to the other. The separa- 
tion was abrupt and broad. It consisted in the fundamental 
doctrine of the Gnostics, that the Creator, or the principal Cre- 
ator, of the universe, the God of the Jews, was not the Supreme 
Divinity and the God of Christians. Their scheme, without 
doubt, is to be regarded, in part, as a crude attempt to solve the 
existence of evil in the world, a subject which engaged their atten- 
tion in common with that of other religious theorists of their 
age. But the desire to solve this problem was not, I conceive, the 
principal occasion of the existence of Gnosticism. This, I think, 
is to be found in the hereditary aversion of Gentiles to Judaism ; 
in the traditionary views of the Old Testament, communicated 
by the Jews from whom it was received; and in the impos- 
sibility, which the Gnostics found, of reconciling the conceptions 
of God that it presents, with their moral feelings, and with those 
conceptions of him which they had derived from Christianity. 
Nor, in this respect, did they stand alone. A large portion, we 
know not how large, of the catholic Christians, including some 
of the most eminent and intellectual of their number, equally 
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regarded much in the Jewish law and history as irreconcilable 

with correct morality and just notions of God, if understood in 

its literal sense. ‘They, however, as we shall hereafter see, took 

a very different course from that of the Gnostics, in escaping 

- the difficulty with which they were pressed.’ — Vol. ii. p. 
2— dA. 


Mr. Norton then treats of the history of the Gnostics. 
They arose in the former part of the second century ;_ they 
were never very numerous; “and from the third to the 
fifth century, they were probably dwindling away ; and in 
the fifth century, in the time of Theodoret, they seem, with 
the exception of some remaining Marcionites, nearly to have 
disappeared.” Their system was cast into the shade by the 
Manichzans, a sect nearly allied to them, but “ pre- 
senting a bolder and broader theory of the universe,” than 


that of their predecessors. 

There was great diversity of moral character among 
them, some being “ distinguished for their severe asceti- 
cism, and others for their principled licentiousness.” 


“The Marcionites, influenced more by moral and Christian 
feeling than by any other cause, in rejecting the representations 
of the Old Testament as applicable to the true God, did not fall 
behind the catholic Christians in the strictness or strength of 
their self-denying virtues. On the contrary, there seems to have 
been much of fanaticism mixed with their renunciation of the 
pleasures of this life. But the theosophic Gnostics were less de- 
tached from the heathen world. They drew their vague specu- 
lations from its philosophy. There was a tendency in their 
minds to substitute for the realities of God’s revelation a 
baseless, abstract faith, the evidence of which was the testimony 
of their own spiritual nature. They seem to have regarded 
Christianity too much as a system of philosophy, and too little as 
a divine revelation. ‘They thus stood as a sort of intermediate 
class between the catholic Christians and the heathens. Many 
of them, doubtless, received our religion in good faith, according 
to their modification of it, and conformed their lives to the 
moral purity which it requires ; but it does not appear that any 
considerable number felt it to be a means of the moral renova- 
tion of mankind, or regarded themselves as called upon to seal 
their testimony to it with their blood. It is clear, that they had 
not that zeal in avowing and defending and propagating their 
faith, as of inestimable value to their fellow-men, which exposed 
the catholic Christians to persecution. Some of them, pretend- 
ing perhaps, as men of enlightened minds, to hold in disregard 
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outward forms of religion, joined, of their own accord, in idol 
sacrifices; while others, like the ancient heathen philosophers, 
were probably ready to escape odium and vexation by whatever 
compliances were necessary with the popular superstitions. It 
appears, further, that there were some, perhaps many of their 
number, who, though not countenanced by their principal lead- 
ers, or the more respectable portion of the theosophic Gnostics, 
seized on the doctrine of the incorruptible purity of their spir- 
itual nature, as a pretence for indulging in gross vices.” — Vol. 


ii. pp. 185 — 187. 


The views which the Gnostics entertained of the Old 
Testament, and the manner in which the fathers, not 
deemed heretical, solved the difficulties attending it, pre- 
sent a peculiarly interesting subject of inquiry. ‘The 
Gnostics ridiculed the whole of the Old Testament. There 
were many things in it, they said, unworthy of the “ perfect 
God ;” the God of the Jews was “just,” but’ not “ good.” 
It was impossible, they maintained, that the God of the 
Old Testament and the God of Christians could be the 
same. The orthodox fathers felt the force of many of 
their objections, and were evidently embarrassed by them; 
but they had their way of solving them, and this was by 
the allegorical mode of interpretation, which had been re- 
sorted to by. the heathen in explaining the more extrava- 
gant parts of their mythology. ‘This mode of interpretation 
was, indeed, common in their age. The philosophical Jews, 
especially Philo, had used it, and the fathers follow ed 
without scruple in the same track. Philo, says Mr. Nor- 
ton,* had the “ same feeling as the Christian fathers, of the 
objections to which it (the Old Testament) is liable, if 
understood in its obvious sense, and of the supposed neces- 
sity of recurring to a hidden meaning.” Thus, speaking of 
the serpent which tempted Eve, and of the brazen serpent 
of Moses, he says, “these things, as they are written, are 
like prodigies and portents ; but when allegorically explained, 
the fabulous immediately disappears, and the truth is man- 
ifestly discovered.” Again, referring to the words, ‘“ and 
God planted a garden in Eden,” he speaks of the absurdity 
of understanding this literally of planting vines, or fruit 





* Vol. ii. p. 259. 
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trees of any kind. “We must,” says he, “have recourse 
to allegory, the friend of clear-sighted men.” 

The fathers had another mode of getting rid of difficul- 
ties, somewhat analagous to that of the Gnostics. Thus, 
pressed with the passages which represent the Divine Being 
as “ descending to talk with men,” or as “ walking in the 
garden,” and others of a similar kind, they introduced a 
second God, the Logos, who was the agent of the Father 
in creating the universe, conversed with the patriarchs, 
gave the law by Moses, and on various occasions manifested 
himself to the children of Israel. By these expedients they 
contrived to escape difficulties which they saw no other 
mode of evading. In a note at the end of the volume, 
Mr. Norton gives what he conceives to be the only true 
mode of avoiding these difficulties. 'To this note we shall 
recur at the conclusion of our article. For the present we 
proceed with the subject of the Gnostics. 

The question, whence comes evil, is as old almost as 
human reason itself. It is a legacy transmitted from the 
earliest times. Imperfection and evil exist; whence do 
they originate, or to what are they to be attributed ? To 
this question a large part of the speculations of the Gnostics 
had reference. It was the great problem of the universe, 
which they attempted to solve by the most daring hypoth- 
eses, They had a two-fold method of unravelling the great 
mystery of the existence of evil. First, they taught that 
the Creator was an inferior and imperfect being: The 
Maker of the material universe, who was the God of the 
Jews, as their ancient writings taught, was himself, accord- 
ing to the Valentinians, “ ignorant of the existence of the 
Supreme Being before it was discovered to him by the 
coming of Christ, ” and supposed himself to be the only 
true God. Being himself imperfect, the work which pro- 
ceeded from his hands was imperfect also. He was, as 
before said, regarded as “just” rather than “ good,” —a 
distinction, however, on which the Marcionites insisted more 
strongly than the theosophic Gnostics. 

The theory, that the world was created and governed by 
an inferior being, or beings, was not, however, original with 
the Gnostics. We find it in Plato, from whom they seem, 
either directly or indirectly, to have derived it. From 

Plato it had travelled down to their times, and “ was in 
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accordance with the philosophical speculations of their age.” 
The Jews and the catholic Christians held analagous doc- 
trines. We have already alluded to the agency of the Son, 
or Logos, in the creation of the world and in various parts 
of the Jewish dispensation, as the doctrine of the early 
orthodox fathers. They believed, too, in subordinate 
ministers, as angels, who were employed in the government 
of the world. Some of these angels sinned with the 
daughters of earth, and hence sprang demons, who, as the 
fathers taught, were the gods of the heathen. These were 
subjected to one chief, or head, who has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the theology of both ancient and modern 
times. Of this doctrine, which forms a sort of parallel to 


Gnosticism, and is not yet extinct, Mr. Norton thus 
expresses himself :— 


*“The doctrine concerning the rule of Satan over the world 
finally assumed a form among catholic Christians, in which it 
may be compared with the most unfavorable representations that 
have been given of Gnosticism, and in which it is not distin- 
guished, by any characteristic that may recommend it, from what 
was regarded as the odious heresy of the Manicheans. Even so 
early as the second century, the lineaments of that belief on this 
subject which afterwards prevailed are distinctly traced in a 
passage of Athenagoras. According to Athenagoras, Satan was 
originally created an angel of light, and intrusted by God with 
the administration of matter, and the forms of matter. This 
ruler over matter, and the other angels who rule over the affairs 
of this first ‘firmament,’ fell into sin through the-abuse of their 
moral liberty. Satan became an enemy of God; and his admin- 
istration is opposite to the goodness of God. Hence, he says, 
the poet Euripides doubted whether there was any divine provi- 
dence over the concerns of men, and the philosopher Aristotle 
denied its existence. According to Athenagoras himself, the 
providence of God regulates the general order of the universe, 
but ‘men are moved and carried in different directions accord- 
ing to the nature of each, and the operations of that ruler who is 
over them, and of his associate demons,’ who excite in men 
irregular desires conformable to their own natures.* 

**'Thus, instead of the Gnostic Creator, Athenagoras subjected 
men to the government of Satan, whom he viewed as the ruler 
of matter. This was his solution of the existence of evil. The 
doctrine was remotely derived from the Persian theology, into 





* Athenagore Legatio pro Christianis, pp. 302— 304. Ed. Benedict. 
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which it had been introduced to solve the same difficulty. We 
will briefly trace its history; for in different forms it entered 
both into the theology of the orthodox church and the heresies 
of the Gnostics and the Manichezans.’”’ — Vol. iii. pp. 33, 34. 


We cannot go into this history here. It is referred to, 
along with other and similar doctrines, to show that the 
Gnostic edifice is not a structure which stands alone in the 
ages, in all its strange and fantastic proportions. As the 
eye travels backward along the path of time, it discovers 
similar structures, which human ingenuity has reared as 
watch-towers, from which man might look abroad upon the 
heavens and earth, and penetrate the mystery of life and 
secrets of creation. ‘The way was prepared for Gnosticism 
before it appeared. It appropriated to itself the spoils of 
several of the ancient philosophies. It gathered together 
the scattered fragments and endeavored to weave them 
into one grand and harmonious system. Gnosticism was 
essentially eclectic. It possessed, however, a certain origi- 
nality, and bore evidence, we must say, of no ordinary 
activity of intellect on the part of several of its chiefs. 

The other part of the solution of the problem of the 
existence of evil was found in the intractability and inhe- 
rent evil of matter. Mr. Norton quotes Clement of Alex- 
andria as saying, that the “ Marcionites believe that nature 
is bad, as proceeding from evil matter and a just Maker,” 
that is, as it is to be explained, a Maker who is “ only just,” 
and not good. But neither did this doctrine originate with 
the Gnostics. That evil is inherent in matter, was a com- 
mon belief long before they appeared. Nor was their 
application of the doctrine new. The same doctrine had 
been before used to explain the disorders and evil of the 
world. Matter, which according to the belief of most of 
the ancient philosophers, was eternally existent, refused to 
be managed by the Creator as he would ; he could impress 
on it certain forms of beauty and life, but there was a limit 
where his power terminated. He could only work with 
such materials as he had, and the result was necessarily 
imperfect. This was the doctrine of Plato and others, and 
some of the Christian fathers, partially, at least, adopted it. 
As matter was the principle of evil in the universe, so the 
body was regarded as the source of evil in man. By many, 
it was pronounced a sort of prison-house in which the soul 
was for a time exiled. 
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These views of matter, which were taught by the Oriental 
philosophy as well as by some of the Greeks, laid the foun- 
dation of the asceticism which was adopted by some of the 
Gnostics, and which came at last to prevail extensively in 
the Christian Church. The same views led them to deny 
that Christ possessed a true human body, and also to reject 
the doctrine of the “resurrection of the body,” which was 
the catholic doctrine. Some of them believed in a “ mate- 
rial”’ devil, or “animate principle of evil in matter ;”’ but 
the devil of the Gnostics was not, like Milton’s, a fallen 
angel; he was not called into existence by the Supreme 
Being, but had his origin in the evil nature of eternally 
existing matter. 

As preparatory to a view of the speculations of the theo- 
sophic Gnostics on the development of the Deity and the 
spiritual world, Mr. Norton makes an excursion with his 
readers into the fields of ancient philosophy, which he does 
not find altogether barren. The doctrine of emanation, 
which figures so much in the Gnostic systems, it is well 
known, however, did not originate with Plato. It was of 
Oriental origin, and had found a reception among the phi- 
losophic Jews, of whom Philo was one, long before the 
appearance of the Gnostics. 

We despair of giving our readers any very clear con- 
ception of the spiritual world, or system of A.ons, or emana- 
tions, as held by the Gnostics. F ollowing Mr. Norton,* 
however, we will attempt to state one or two of the dis- 
tinguishing features of this extraordinary system as em- 
braced by the Valentinians. This system represents one 
being as supreme, and other divine beings as deriving their 
existence and substance from him, either mediately or 
immediately, in the way of emanation, that is, they are 
personified, or as Mr. Norton prefers to express it, hypos- 
tatized ideas or attributes of the unoriginated Divine Mind. 
“The first Cause and first Father of all things dwelt in pro- 
found repose for infinite ages in heights invisible and unut- 
terable.” He was denominated The Deep, in whom lay 
wrapped up different Attributes, which afterwards became 
proper persons, or real beings. ‘ With him was present as 
his spouse, Thought, who was also called Favor and 





* Vol. iii. p. 113, seqq. 
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Silence.” Through him, at a certain period, Silence pro- 
duced Intellect, who resembled him and was his equal, and 
alone able to comprehend his greatness. He (Intellect) 
was called the Only-begotten, the Father, and the Begin- 
ning, or Principle, of all things. ‘ With him was like- 
wise produced Truth, as his spouse. These four, — four 
being a mystic number of the highest import with the 
Pythagoreans, — formed the first Quaternity of AZons or 
Immortals, which is the root of all things.” 

From this. first Quaternity of Immortals sprang, in the 
process of emanation, others, male and female, in pairs. 
From the Only-begotten came the Logos, (Reason) and 
Life, and from these Man and the Church. These eight 
constituted the primitive Ogdoad. The process of emana- 
tion went on, and besides Man and the Church, ten others 
emanated from the Logos and Life, and twelve from Man 
and the Church, making in all thirty, all having significant 
names. Four others were afterwards added. ‘These all 
constituted what was called the Pleroma, or complete 
development of the Divine Nature, Pleroma meaning ful- 
ness. With the exception of the first emanation, the Only- 
begotten, or Only Son, these were all imperfect and fallible, 
and their imperfection led to disorder, and finally to the 
production of the material world. 

This came about in the following way. The Only Son, 
as we have said, alone was able to comprehend the First 
Father, but the desire of obtaining the same knowledge 
seized all the rest, the desire of knowledge proving to them, 
as it did to the first created pair in Paradise, the source of 
evil. Especially did this desire fire the breast of the 
Sophia (Wisdom) the youngest of the twelve who sprang 
from Man and the Church. In her passionate ardor she 
produced, through great sufferings, a shapeless being, who 
was called after her mother, Wisdom, more frequently 
Achamoth (Wisdom, or Reflection,) and who for her 
deformity and hideousness was cast out of the Pleroma. 
To prevent similar sufferings, the Only Son, by direction 
of the Father, “ emitted a new pair, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit.” The former taught them concerning the Father, 
and their own nature, and the Only Son; and the latter, the 
Holy Spirit, “taught them thanksgiving and gave them 
true peace.” “Thus all corresponding to each other in 
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form and mind, each male Zon became an Intellect, a 
Logos, a Man, and a Christ; and each female, in like 
manner, a Truth, a Life, a Church, anda Holy Spirit.” 
Full of joy, they manifested their gratitude by contributing 
each what was most excellent in himself to form a new 
Zon, in honor of the Father, and the result was Jesus, or 
the Saviour, who was “the perfection, the star of the 
Pleroma,” called also Christ and the Logos, and in refer- 
ence to the mode of his production, All or All Things 

We now return to the unfortunate offspring of the 
Sophia, Achamoth, who was cast out of the Pleroma. 
The formless being was unhappy, and the Aion Christ, 
taking compassion on her misery, gave her form and con- 
sciousness, but not knowledge. She then sighed for light 
and knowledge, and torn with contending passions, fear, 
anguish, and melancholy, she implored Christ again to 
come to her assistance. He sent Jesus, or the Saviour to 
her, who separated her passions from her and mingled and 
united them with primitive matter. In her yearnings she 
gave being to the “ substance of all souls, considered as not 
spiritual, but as rational,” (psychical,) and in this manner 
the elements of things were formed.* 

Again the Saviour left her, and she was perplexed, and 
being unable to give form to the spiritual substance she 
had produced, she took the rational, and out of it formed 
the immediate Creator of the world, the God of the Jews. 
He, being ignorant of the existence of a higher order of 
beings than himself, “fancied himself the origin of all 
things, the only God; and thus announced himself by his 
prophets of the Old Testament, through whom he said, ‘I 
am God, and beside me there is no other.’ ” 

The creation of Adam took place in this way. First, 
the Creator, out of an invisible, floating substance, not out 
of the dust of the earth, formed a principle of life, into 
which he infused a rational soul of the same essence with 
himself, and clothed the whole with an earthly body, or 
flesh. Into this rational soul, unknown to him, Achamoth 
breathed a portion of the spiritual substance to which she 
had given birth, “‘ a leaven of immortality, a spirit.” 





* From her tears, according to some, came the waters, from her laugh- 
ter, transparent matter, and from her sorrow, opaque substances. 
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‘‘From Adam, thus formed, proceeded three races of men, 
corresponding to the three parts of his tncorporeal nature; the 
earthy and irrational, as Cain; the psychical, or rational, as 
Abel; and the spiritual, as Seth; the spiritual principle being 
always derived from Achamoth. The first are from their nature 
destined to perish; the second have the power of choice, and, as 
they incline themselves to good or evil, may be saved or lost; 
the last, as spiritual, are secure of obtaining the blessedness of the 
Pleroma. ‘To this class the theosophic Gnostics regarded them- 
selves as belonging. From their spiritual nature, which was 
superior to that of the Creator, they were capable of understand- 
ing the mysteries which they taught, and of which he had been 
ignorant. Other Christians belonged to the second class. 
These were to attain salvation by simple faith and good works.”’ 
— Vol. i. pp. 160, 161. 


The Creator, to remedy the disorders and evils to which 
he could not be blind, determined himself to send a Saviour, 
whom he predicted through the Jewish prophets. But the 
superior powers, of whom, as we have said, he was ignorant, 
saw that a higher interposition was necessary than that of 
the Creator, and at the baptism of his Christ, “the Avon 
Saviour descended into him in the form of a dove, and 
became the true Saviour of the world.” This Aon left 
him at his crucifixion. In consequence of their opinion of 
the inherent evil of matter, most of the Gnostics denied 
that Christ possessed a proper human body, believing it 
inconsistent with his perfect purity. For the same reason 
Marcion denied his nativity. He received the Gospel of 
Luke in a mutilated form, rejecting all that part of the 
history which precedes the appearance of Jesus in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum. ‘This was the only Gospel he used. 
The narrative of Christ’s actions, miracles, and apparent 
sufferings he accepted as true. 

In regard to their general views of the design of Christian- 
ity, the great body of the Gnostics, according to Mr. Norton, 
do not appear to have differed essentially from the orthodox 
Christians. Of the doctrine of the atonement, as it stands 
in modern creeds, it is clear from their views of the Saviour, 
they could have had no notion. Nor had the early 
orthodox Christians. The doctrine was equally unknown 
to them and to the Gnostics. 

Of the comparison which has been instituted between the 
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Gnostics and certain religionists of our own times, Mr. 
Norton thus expresses himself: — 


“‘ The theosophic Gnostics have been compared with those re- 
ligionists in our own times, who maintain that the objects of 
faith may be felt, or may be discerned, by each individual mind, 
without the aid of Revelation, the belief in which they conse- 
quently reject. But the spiritual intuition, claimed by the 
Gnostics for themselves alone, had no agreement with this doc- 
trine. It corresponds rather to the exclusive pretension to a 
supernatural faith, which many other Christian sects have set up 
since their time. From those modern religionists, the Gnostics 
were likewise very widely separated by the fundamental distinc- 
tion, that they recognized in Christianity a character altogether 
supernatural. They regarded it as a manifestation of the 
Supreme God, in which his glory had, for the first time, irradi- 
ated this lower world;——as a miraculous interposition of the 
most extraordinary character. ‘They were, therefore, as strongly 
distinguished as any Christians from all those speculatists who 
reject “the belief, that Christianity is a revelation from God.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 181, 182. 


But how could the Gnostics reconcile their peculiar 
doctrines with the teachings of our present Gospels? Did 
they hold these Gospels, and the other books of the New 
Testament in little esteem? Did they oppose to them 
other Gospels, or histories of their own? Every one “ has 
heard of Apochryphal and Gnostic Gospels,” and these Mr, 
Norton examines, in conclusion. It is not probable, he 
contends, that the ancient books which may be properly 
called the Apochryphal Gospels were histories of Christ’s 
ministry, but books giving the views of the writers concern- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity. Tertullian speaks of the 
mutilated copy of Luke’s Gospel used by the Marcionites, 
but nowhere mentions any apochryphal Gospel. Trenseus 
once mentions a book called the true Gospel, but if such a 
book existed, it was no historical Gospel, and was a work 
of no notoriety, and the Valentinians, in general, attached 
no importance to it. He gives the title of one other book 
purporting to be that of an apochryphal Gospel, — “ the 
Gospel of Judas,’ —that is, Judas Iscariot, which was 
used, as he says, by the Cainites. Mr. Norton regards 
the existence of any such sect, or book, as highly improba- 
ble, involving, in truth, a “moral absurdity.” Neither 
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Irenzeus nor Tertullian alludes to any other apochryphal 
Gospels, nor are the Marcionites or Valentinians accused of 
using any other. Mr. Norton proceeds to notice the Gos- 
pel of Basilides, that according to the Egyptians, and Mat- 
thias, the Gospel of Peter, the Protevangelion of James, the 
Gospels of the Nativity, and the Infancy, and that of 
Cerinthus. The result is, to confirm the statement before 
made, that the Gnostics “did not oppose to the four Gos- 
pels any other history of Christ’s ministry ;” or, in more 
general terms, that “during the first three centuries, no 
history of Christ’s ministry at variance with the four Gos- 
pels was in existence.” This is the negative side of the 
evidence. The positive, that is, the testimony of the 
Gnostics to the early reception of the Gospels confirmatory 
of that of the catholic Christians, has been given before, 
and thus the argument is concluded. 

We have no reason to doubt the justness of Mr. Norton’s 
general estimate of the Gnostics, so far as they have fallen 
under his review. He has sifted evidence with the most scru- 
pulous accuracy, he has examined and cross-examined his 
witnesses in order, if possible, to elicit from them the truth. 
Ona subject so impenetrably obscure, involving some of the 
abstrusest speculations of the human intellect on the abstrus- 
est of all inquiries, presented to our minds in language remote 
from all our customary forms of speech, language seemingly 
figurative, yet in which the figures are transformed into 
“proper conceptions”’ or beings, it is difficult to arrive at 
conclusions in which one can place the utmost confidence, 
more especially when the productions of the original writers 
upon it have in a great measure perished, and light is to be 
sought only from the imperfect and often colored and 
exaggerated representations of adversaries. It is possible 
that Mr. Norton’s solicitude to give a thorough exposition 
of the system has led him into discussions, which some may 
think out of place in a work on the Evidences, and we 
are not quite sure that the impression which his argument 
leaves on the mind of the common reader is not weakened, 
rather than strengthened, by the copiousness in which he 
has indulged himself in delineating the opinions of the 
Gnostics. Regarded as a treatise on Gnosticism, this 
copiousness adds greatly to the value of his work, and we 
know not what part of it we could well spare. But the 
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very richness of the materials, which he has spread out be- 
fore the mind, may have the effect of diverting attention from 
the single point at which he aims, the confirmation of the 
historical evidences of the Gospel. But after the pleasure 
his volumes have afforded us, it would be ungrateful to 
complain. They constitute, without question, a most im- 
portant addition to the theological literature of our country. 
In selecting the Valentinians as the representative of the 
great family of theosophic Gnostics, he has avoided some 
perplexities ; he has chosen the sect whose system is most 
perfect and most fully developed, and about which it is less 
difficult to obtain just information, than in regard to most 
other branches of the Gnostic stock. Yet we do not see but 
that he has taken as much notice of the other divisions of 
these hardy speculatists, as the purpose of his argument re- 
quired. ‘The principal figure stands prominent, and others 
are brought out on the canvas with more or less distinct- 
ness according to their importance. 

One or two minute criticisms only we have to offer on 
statements or language contained in the book. We were 
going to say, that in commenting on Gibbon’s assertion, 
that the Gnostics “ were distinguished as the most learned, 
the most polite, and most wealthy of the Christian 
name,” Mr. Norton had, we thought, used expressions 
which implied too great contempt of the intellectual char- 
acter and attainments of the sect; but on a careful review 
of the whole passage, we do not know that we ought to 
find fault with it.* We are willing to grant that, in learn- 
ing and intellectual refinement, they were probably inferior to 
the most eminent of the catholic fathers of their age, as 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. Yet we 
suppose that, compared with the great body of Christians, 
that may be said to have possessed a higher intellectual cul- 
ture, such as it was. The term Gnostic, as used by 
Clement of Alexandria,+ denoted an enlightened Christian, 
or one acquainted with the philosophy of Christianity. That 
the heretical Christians arrogated this term to themselves, it 
may be said with justice, is no proof that they possessed 





* Vol. ii. p. 39, seqq. 
t See the article on Bishop Kaye’s “ Account of the Writings of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria,’ Christian Examiner, Vol. v. 3d series. 
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true science. Yet the whole history of their opinions, and 
the subtlety of many of their theosophic speculations, 
would seem to draw a broad line of distinction between 
them and ordinary Christians, who were content with a 
much simpler faith. Their vanity was disgusting enough, 
and many extravagant eulogies have been pronounced upon 
them, yet, after all deductions, we have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting their title to be called learned, according to. the 
standard of their age, and in comparison with the great 
mass of believers. Some of them cultivated literature and 
poetry. Valentine and Basilides wrote hymns and odes. 
Bardesanes imitated the Psalms of David, in strains which 
to the Syrian ear, at least, possessed an indescribable sweet- 
ness. How many men of plain understandings, and wholly 
illiterate, appeared in the Gnostic ranks, it is impossible to 
ascertain. Probably not many. Mr. Norton, in another 
part of his work, speaks of the doctrines of the theosophic 
Gnostics as “ of such a nature, that they were little likely 
to be embraced except by men of a peculiar turn of mind, 
somewhat accustomed to the philosophical speculations of 
the age.” * . 

We are not perfectly sure that we understand Mr. 
Norton, when he speaks of the hostility of the Gentiles to 
the Old Testament, and the impossibility the Gnostics 
found of reconciling its teachings with those of the New 
Testament and with their own moral feelings, as the 
‘principal occasion of the existence of Gnosticism.” It 
seems to us that this dislike of the Old Testament was inci- 
dental rather, and that Gnosticism, in its principal specula- 
tive features, would have existed without it, —that it was 
something grafted upon Gnosticism, and not Gnosticism 
upon that. Gnosticism, as it appears to us, had its origin in 
those great questions, which had been agitated from time 
immemorial, relating to the existence of imperfection and 
evil in the world, and which necessarily carried back the 
mind to the Fountain and Cause of all things, and con- 
nected themselves with various ancient cosmogonies. If 
Mr. Norton means only that the hostility alluded to led to 
the final separation of the Gnostics from the great body of 
catholic Christians, and to their existence as a heretical 





* Vol. ii. p. 116. 
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sect of Christians, he is perhaps right. His language, how- 
ever, seems to us to imply somewhat more than this. 

We are aware of the difficulty of tracing the elements 
of Gnosticism to their source, and the diversity of opinion 
among the learned on the subject. Mr. Norton, as we have 
seen, in common with several other writers, finds some of 
them in Platonism and in the prevailing philosophy, or phi- 
losophies, of the age. Undoubtedly they existed there. 
Some of its elements, too, were derived from the East, though 
Buddeus* and others ascribe to it an almost exclusively 
Jewish origin, and think that they find the germs of it in 
the writings of the Cabbalists. Neander, who is one of the 
latest writers on the subject, and who observes, we think 
correctly, that Gnosticism was not an “intermixture and 
joining together” merely of “elements selected out of the 
old systems of religion,” + but had in itself a soul, or “ pe- 
culiar animating principle,” makes Valentine himself, as do 
some others, a Jew, born in Egypt. Gnosticism he con- 
siders as founded on the “old Oriental system, to which 
also the Platonic joined itself, as well as the New Platonic.’ 
He adds, ‘it might happen that men, who were altogether 
devoted to some such Oriental theosophy, would constantly 
find themselves attracted on one side or the other by 
Christianity, which is calculated to lay hold on human 
nature from so many different sides, while yet they might 
be unable to conquer themselves so far as to sacrifice their 
former habits of thought entirely to Christianity; and 
hence they endeavored to form for themselves a theosophis- 
tical Christianity of their own, and a theosophic Christ of 
their own, after their own manner. And thus also, if the 
Gospel were now to make its way powerfully among the 
Persians, the Brahmins, and the Hindoos, it is most 
probable that similar phenomena would take place again ; 
the real and genuine Christians would be accompanied by 
converts who would endeavor to amalgamate Suphism, 
Buddhism, and Brahminism with Christianity ; and in fact 
we find traces of such an attempt here and there even 
now.” 





* Dissertatio de Heresi Valent. 

t History of the Christian Religion and Church, p. 241. ed. Phil.— An 
Egyptian birth, however, is assigned to Valentine on the authority of 
Epiphanius, no trust-worthy writer. Ib, p. 269, 


t Ib. p. 240. 
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To the present volumes, as to the first, published in : 
1837, are appended copious notes, treating of various 
topics of theological inquiry and criticism. We give 
below some remarks on the first of them.* Passing by two 
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* It contains a defence of Justin Martyr, who asserts that a statue was 
erected by the Romans, on an island in the Tiber, to Simon, the Ma- 
gician, bearing the inscription, Simoni Deo Sancto. This report passed 
current till 1574, when the base of a small statue was dug up on the same 
spot, containing the inscription Semoni Sanco Deo, &c., (a Sabine Deity,) 
— since which time Justin’s account has been generally discredited. It 









has been supposed that he had allowed himself to be deceived. We can- Q 
not enter into the argument here. Mr. Norton’s defence is an inge- 4 
nious one, but we, confess, it does not entirely satisfy us. That other re 
fathers repeated the statement after Justin, is a circumstance in itself, 4 





as it seems to us, of little weight, since they were in the habit of repeat- 
ing accounts after each other, without careful inquiry as to their truth. Nor 
does the circumstance that the report, so far as we know, stood uncon- 
tradicted by the heathen, appear of much more consequence. That the 
Christian Apologies were read by the Romans, there can be no doubt, but 
to what extent it is impossible to say. We are inclined to think not to 
any very great extent, and containing, as they generally did, many 
strange opinions and assertions and much confusion of thought, the tas 
of minute refutation, if they were read, would not probably be often 
attempted. ‘The contempt in which Christians were generally holden, 
strengthens this conclusion. 

It is impossible to defend the fathers, and Justin among the rest, from 
the charge of credulity. Weare aware that we must distinguish between 
their credibility as witnesses of facts, and their merits as critics, scholars, 
and theologians ; between their testimony, and their opinions. Their tes- 
timony as to matters of fact and observation may be entitled to respect, 
though their opinions and reasonings may be entitled to very little. 
Whether this distinction will save Justin Martyr, may be a question. 
Many instances of his carelessness and credulity might be given. The 
story of the Septuagint version is well known. In the Hortatory Address 
to the Greeks usually attributed to him, (and to those who are familiar 
with the works acknowledged by all to be his, such an example of cre- 
dulity will afford no presumption against its genuineness,) we are told 
that the seventy learned men, whom Ptolemy, king of Egypt, had em- 
ployed to translate the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, to enrich his 
recently formed library at Alexandria, were, by command of the king, 
shut up in so many separate cells, constructed for the purpose, on the 
island of Pharos, and prohibited all intercourse with each other, and that 
when they had accomplished their task, their versions were found to 
agree to a word, a circumstance which was regarded as proof that they 
had received divine aid. Justin, if, as generally supposed, he was the 
writer, as if conscious that what he had related wore a fabulous air, pro- 
ceeds to fortify his statement by the following positive asseveration: * This, 
O Greeks, I announce to you, not as a fable, or fabricated history, for I 
myself, when at Alexandria, saw the vestiges of the domicils yet remain- 
ing at Pharos,’ and in corroboration of the truth of his narrative, he 
refers to the current tradition of the inhabitants, to Philo, Josephus, and 
‘many others.”"* That aman socredulous, strongly tinctured, moreover, 






































* Just. M. Opp. Cohort. ad. Grec. p. 13. ed. Colog. 1686. 
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others, on the “Clementine Homilies,” and the “ False 
Charges brought against the Heretics, particularly by the 
Later Fathers,” which those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject will find their account in consulting, we come to that, 
already alluded to, on the Old Testament. This, which 
extends to one hundred and fifty pages, forming, we may 
say, a treatise in itself, is remarkable for richness of mate- 
rial, and original and acute, but somewhat startling criticism. 
Its object is to present a solution of those difficulties in 
regard to the Old Testament, which were felt by the early 
Christians, catholic as well as heretical, and which still 
embarrass the thoughtful reader. How the Jewish dispen- 
sation and the Old Testament are to be viewed, and what 
relation Christianity sustains towards them, are questions 
of great, and we believe we may add, growing interest. 
Mr. Norton starts with the proposition, that the divine origin 
of Christianity implies the divine origin of the Jewish 
religion. But has Christianity “made itself responsible for 
the genuineness, the authenticity, or the moral and religious 
teachings, of that collection of books by Jewish writers, 
which constitutes the Old Testament?” This question, it 
will be readily perceived, opens a broad field of inquiry. 
It is a field in which many have labored, often with a very 
unsatisfactory result. Mr. Norton boldly enters upon it, 
maps it out, and sets up his land-marks, so far as he thinks 
the dim struggling light which gleams on the surrounding 
darkness allows; and where the thick shadows of antiq- 
uity render further advance impossible, he pauses and 
honestly tells us that he can “no further go.” He writes 
with entire seriousness, under a deep conviction of the 
worth of religion, and with a full belief that the Jewish 
religion “ proceeded immediately from God.” Whatever 
may be thought of some of his conclusions, no one who 
attentively reads, will have cause to complain that his 
religious feelings have been wantonly attacked, or outraged 





with a love of the marvellous, should have been guilty of the blunder of 
which he is accused, about the statue, to us appears matter of no surprise. 
Besides, Justin nowhere asserts that he had himself seen the statue. 
Yet with Mr. Norton’s general estimate of the character of the fathers 

iven at the conclusion of the note, we have no fault to find. We be- 
eve it sufficiently just. 
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by flippant remark or sarcasm. If some objects are pre- 
sented under aspects which may appear to him new or 
strange, he will find the reasons given, which he can weigh 
and judge of for himself. Our limits will not allow us to 
go into any critical examination of Mr. Norton’s views, or 
of the arguments adduced in their support. We can only 
trace his general course of remark, and intimate some of 
the most important of the conclusions at which he arrives, 
We pass over his preliminary remarks, and what he says 
of the evidences and the design of the Jewish dispensation. 
He considers it, as before observed, as of divine origin, and 
as designed chiefly as a ground-work, or preparation for 
Christianity. Having done with these topics, he proceeds 
to discuss the historical evidence, direct and indirect, of 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, 
as they are usually called, and chronological and other 
difficulties are noticed. He very carefully distinguishes 
between the “ Law” of Moses, or code ascribed to him, 
and the books which contain a record of that Law, and 
which by the later Jews only, as he says, were attributed to 
Moses as the author. The argument used by some, to 
prove that Moses gave the Levitical Law, or law of rites 
and ceremonies, — that is, that from the time of Moses this 
law was regarded by the Jews as their national law, — is of 
no value, he says, since it assumes what cannot be proved ; 
for, in truth, the observance of the ritual law cannot be 
traced back historically beyond, at least, the time of David 
or Solomon. This point Mr. Norton argues at some 
length, and then proceeds to some more general consider- 
ations concerning the authorship of the books in question. 
He finds, as he states, great uncertainty in the early Jewish 
history and chronology, seriously affecting the question of 
the time when Moses lived ; he comments on the “ vocabu- 
lary and style” of the Pentateuch, and compares them with 
what, he is confident, must have been the vocabulary and 
style of Moses ; he takes notice of the passages which occur 
in it relating to events subsequent to the death of Moses; 
and the silence of the books themselves, which compose 
the collection, in regard to the writer or writers of them. 
He then discusses the internal character of the Pentateuch, 
the views it presents of the Divine Being, and the credibility 
of several narratives it contains, particularly relating to the 
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number of the Israelites who are represented as coming out 
of Egypt; their sojourn in the wilderness ; the accounts of 


their wealth; and their occupation of Palestine. The. 


miraculous parts of their history are not overlooked, though 
the accounts of particular miracles are not, with one or 
two exceptions, critically examined. Mr. Norton, however, 
admits that some miracles may have been wrought subse- 
quently to the time of Moses. 

We next come to a topic of deep interest, and one which 
to many, at least, will be novel, — the “ Views of religion 
presented in the writings of the Jewish prophets, and in 
the Psalms, compared with those found in the Pentateuch.” 
Mr. Norton has before noticed what he regards as a very 
remarkable fact, that the Jewish prophets, the public 
teachers of religion among the Jews, do not appeal to its 
authority. He now contrasts their teaching with the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch. After observing that “ the reli- 
gion inculcated in the Pentateuch consists very much in 
rites, and especially in offerings and sacrifices,” that 
“the precepts concerning rites are multiplied, reiterated, 
and enforced in the most solemn manner,” he says: ‘ But 
by the prophets before the captivity such observances are 
spoken of in the most disparaging terms.” We have not 
room for his illustrations. Some of them the reader will 
readily call to mind in those passages of the earlier prophets, 
and the Psalms, in which the worthlessness of burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices is spoken of, one of which concludes 
thus : ) 


“‘ For I spake not to your fathers, 
Nor commanded them, in the day when I brought them 
out of Egypt, 
Concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 
But this did I command them, saying, 
Obey my voice, and I will be your God, 
And ye shall be my people. ” 


The conclusion to which Mr. Norton arrives, after a 
comparison of such passages with the Levitical law, we will 
give in his own words. ‘There are, then, two very differ- 
ent aspects under which the religion of Moses appears. 
One is that presented in the ritual law; the other is that 
which is found in portions of the Pentateuch, in the higher 
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class of writers of the Old Testament, who, as we have 
reason to believe, lived before the belief prevailed, that the 
ritual law came from God, and even in the higher class of 
Jewish writers of after-times. The spirit of the Jewish 
religion, as represented by them, is coincident with the 
spirit of the religion of Christ.”* The inference drawn is, 
that they did not believe in the divine origin of the ritual 
law. ‘There is a difficulty, as it seems to us, in drawing so 
sharp a line of distinction between the Levitical law, or 
law of rites and ceremonies, and other parts of the law, or 
code ascribed to Moses, attributing to one a divine or 
Mosaic origin, and denying it to the other. To us the 
ritual and moral or preceptive parts of the law appear so 
intimately blended, that any such line must be in a measure 
arbitrary. 

The section on the “ Inferences respecting the Levitical 
Law and the Pentateuch, to be drawn from the teachings 
and actions of our Saviour,” is marked by Mr. Norton’s 
peculiar power of subtile analysis, and original and compre- 
hensive, but somewhat startling criticism. We do not feel 
compelled to draw from the language and actions of Jesus 
the inferences, at least in all their breadth, which Mr. 
Norton has presented on this subject. But the argument 
is not of a nature to be readily abridged, and the length to 
which our article is extending itself warns us that what 
more we have to say, we must say in few words. 

The note concludes with brief remarks on the other 
books of the Old Testament, besides the Pentateuch, fol- 
lowed by some very serious reflections on the difficulties 
which embarrass our inquiries on the subject of religion, 
and on the inestimable worth of Christianity, on dyhich, 
‘“‘as a miraculous revelation, religion must rest as its princi- 
pal and only safe support.” Erroneous views of the Old 
Testament have proved injurious to Christianity, and it 
must be disencumbered of them, before it can occupy its true 
place in human belief, or exert its full influence in the world. 
In his attempt to remove the difficulties alluded to, Mr. 
Norton, as the above remarks show, cuts deep, many will 
say, too deep. Yet he plants himself, as we have seen, on 
the great fact that God made a direct revelation of his will 





* Vol. ii. Additional Notes, p. 148. 
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through Moses ; and this fact saved, the rest may be regarded 
as in comparison of little consequence, for this is the only 
fact connected with the Jewish religion, in the fate of 
which the Divine origin of Christianity can be properly 
said to be involved. 

One further remark we may offer. Mr. Norton’s views 
of the Old Testament are, we believe, of a character to be 
readily comprehended by those who are willing to bestow 
thought upon them, for he always writes clearly and with 
remarkable precision, and never encumbers his argument 
with useless learning or metaphysics. Yet it is undoubt- 
edly true, in the present case, that some familiarity with the 
subject, and we may add, the ability or habit of calm dis- 
criminating reflection, are necessary to the full appreciation 
of those views and the argument brought to their support. 
But whoever writes as cautiously as Mr. Norton, who offers 
no remark which has not been well considered, who 
matures his thoughts by years of patient study and medi- 
tation, has a right certainly to expect on the part of his 
readers that degree of attention and patience, which will 
prevent any serious misconception of his meaning, or any 
misapplication of his principles. The following remark, 
which occurs near the beginning of the note under consid- 
eration, appears to us to be equally modest and just ; and it 
shows the deep feeling of responsibility under which he 
publishes his opinions. “It seems to me,” he says, “a 
weighty offence against society, to advance and maintain 
opinions on any important subject, especially any subject 
connected with religion, without carefully weighing them, 
and without feeling assured, as far as may be, that we shall 
find no reason to change our belief.” He proceeds to say, 
that the substance of what is here presented on the Old 
Testament was written more than ten years ago, (in the 
summer of 1831,) and that he has not since found occasion 
to make any essential change in his opinions. It may be 
readily foreseen that this dissertation, as we may term it, on 
the Old Testament will be the part of his work which will 
be subjected to the severest criticism, but such a confession 
as that just quoted should secure it, at least, from being 
made the subject of crude remark, or flippant abuse. 

Of the notes to the third volume we have not spoken, 
nor can we, at present, speak, any further than to mention 
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the subjects of them, — which are Plato’s distinction between 
things intelligible, and things sensible ; the use among the 

ancients of the terms, spiritual, and material, and the 

nature of matter; Basilides and his followers; the Gospel 

of Marcion; and the original meaning, as used by the 

ancient heathen philosophers, of the words rendered God, 

or Gods, in our language. ‘The last named subject is one 

of some importance to the right understanding of the early 

Christian, as well as the ancient heathen, writings. 

We thus close Mr. Norton’s volumes on the Historical 
Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, direct and 
indirect, a work begun nearly twenty-five years ago, with 
the belief, as he tells us in the preface to his first volume, 
that it might be accomplished in six months. But the 
subject opened upon him as he proceeded, disclosing new 
and unexpected relations, which have conducted him over 
a wide field of speculation and inquiry. ‘That he has 
accomplished his task most thoroughly, none will deny. 
The argument has never before been presented with any- 
thing like that completeness which it assumes under his pen. 
In his copious notes he has given a great deal of matter 
which may be considered as, in some sort, extraneous to 
his main subject, but which possesses great value, and 
would be enough to found the reputation of eminent theo- 
logical attainments for any other man. 

The work he has prescribed to himself, however, is not 
yet done. The public, and those especially who take an 
interest in theological studies, or who would gather around 
themselves all the evidences of the Christian faith, which 
deep thought and extensive learning can furnish, will 
receive with pleasure the annunciation, that should his 
‘life and health be continued,” it is his purpose to add 
another volume on the Internal Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, together with a new translation of 
them, accompanied with explanatory notes, a subject, he 
tells his readers, on which he has been “long engaged.” 
We should rejoice to learn, that he contemplates perform- 
ing the same office for the remaining portion of the New 
Testament. A bare translation of the Epistles, executed 
with the learning and accuracy for which Mr. Norton is 
distinguished, would throw new light upon them. 


A. L. 
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Art. Il.— LOWELL’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Lowe.t has been a remarkably fortunate man. 
He has now made his second appearance as the author of 
a volume of Poems, and has a second time received a 
hearty welcome. He may be fairly considered as having 
enrolled his name on the list of our poets, and a high 
station among them, as we believe, will be his due. Few 
young men, appearing before the public heralded only by 
their own merits, have won, or have deserved a place so 
high as that which has already been reached by him. Pre- 
viously to the publication of “ A Year’s Life,” Mr. Lowell 
was unknown to fame, and his reputation as a poet had 
hardly extended throughout the narrow circle of a young 
man’s personal friends. Encouraged doubtless by the favor- 
able reception of his first publication, he has continued to 
labor in the flowery field of poesy, and a second volume 
contains the culled fruit of his exertions. Of this volume 
we propose briefly to speak, because we believe the work 
and its author are alike deserving of attention. 

It is a comfort in this working-day-world of ours, to 
meet an earnest, loving man, who lives in an_ untiring 
aspiration after the beautiful and the true. It is a privilege 
to walk hand in hand with him over the paths which his 
gentle spirit has chosen and adorned ; it is a friendly duty 
to interpose a warning voice between him and his errors. 
No criticism is cruel which is based on sympathizing 
regard; no criticism is valuable which is blind to every 
fault. Mr. Lowell, as we verily believe, has been more 
injured by injudicious flattery than by any unkind severity ; 
he has been hailed as a poet of high promise, and admira- 
tion for his early excellence has overlooked the claim for 
future improvement. ‘This should not be. ‘Too much has 
been already promised to allow any rest in the onward 
course ; our hopes have been raised too high to bear with 
equanimity any disappointment. ‘That Mr. Lowell has 
evinced much progress, we most gladly declare; but we 
would not the less insist on that further advancement of 





* Poems by James Russert Lower, Cambridge: John Owen. 1844. 
12mo. pp. 279. 
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which we believe him capable, and would not the more 
refrain from pointing out the blemishes which his artist- 
hand can hereafter avoid. We say his artist-hand, for it 
is in his execution in words of his poetic ideal that his 
faults mainly exist. His words are at times sadly unequal 
to his thought, and in his striving for an expression of the 
fanciful and the vast, he is sometimes vague and dreamy, 
and not unfrequently confused and extravagant. 

Love, the purified passion which unites two glowing 
hearts, was the key-note of Mr. Lowell’s earlier melodies. 
Love, in a higher and a holier sense, as the consciousness 
of universal hyman brotherhood, and the manifestation of 
sympathy with all mankind, is the spirit which inspires 
much of his later song. But this fact he himself best 
expresses, when he says :— 


‘‘ Less of that feeling, which the world calls love, 
Thou findest in my verse, but haply more 
Of a more precious virtue, born of that, 
The love of God, of Freedom, and of Man.” — p. 270. 


“A Legend of Brittany,” ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,” 
“ Thirty-seven Sonnets,” and “ L’Envoi,”’ make up the vol- 
ume before us. Of these the “ Legend of Brittany” is the 
first and longest production, consisting of a poem in two 
parts, in “octave” stanza. We are not disposed to 
dwell upon it, since we do not deem it fitted to display 
either the merits or the faults of our author. It isa tale of 
a Templar, and his illicit love, with its disastrous conse- 
quences, and their supernatural exposure. The descrip- 
tion of the fair Margaret, her beauty, her love of nature, 
and her innocence, is well sustained and replete with pleas- 
ant images. She was, 


“ A simple herdsman’s child, 
A lily chance-sown in the rugged wild ;” 


but withered by the breath of lust, she fell the victim of 
her own loveliness, and sunk in misery and shame. An 
old, sad tale. We would not rest our author’s fame on this 
so common-place performance. Were this his only work, 
he would offer no claim to a notice here ; he would occupy 
no lofty place in the ranks of the sons of song. 
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“‘ Prometheus,” a poem in blank verse, depicts the gentle 
resistance of intellect to the control of physical force. 
Jupiter and Prometheus are the representatives, the one of 
strength to inflict, the other of love and conscious intel- 
ligence, to endure. The contrast is sustained throughout 
the piece, which, however, is somewhat unnecessarily 
extended. The closing stanzas are among the best; sound 


in theory, simple and bold in expression, of healthful and 
ennobling influence. Thus they read :— 


“Good never comes unmixed, or so it seems, 
Having two faces, as some images 
Are carved, of foolish gods; one face is ill; , 
But one heart lies beneath, and that is good, 
As are all hearts, when we explore their depths. 
Therefore, great heart, bear up! thou art but type 
Of what all lofty spirits endure, that fain 
Would win men back to strength and peacé through love ; 
Each hath his lonely peak, and on each heart 
Envy, or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 
With vulture beak; yet the high soul is left ; 
And faith, which is but hope grown wise ; and love ; 
And patience, which at last shall overcome. — pp. 83, 84. 


We give the following as the last and the redeeming 
stanza of a number of extravagant and fantastic verses to 


‘The Fountain.” It is good, and worth more than all the 
rest of the piece — 


** Glorious fountain! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee!” —p. 100. 


Fountains are somewhat fatal to our author: let him 
commence upon one, and his verse is as wild and ungov- 
erned as their own wind-tost spray ; not always, we grieve 


to say, as graceful and full of beauty. The voice of 
‘‘ Perdita, Singing,” 


**Ts like a fountain, 
Leaping up in clear moonshine ; 
Silver, silver, ever mounting, 
Ever sinking, 
Without thinking, 
To that brimful heart of thine.” —p. 151. 
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And again ; 
“Thy voice is like a fountain 
Leaping up in sunshine bright, 
And I never weary counting 
Its clear droppings, lone and single, 
Or when in one full gush they mingle, 
Shooting in melodious light.’”’ — p. 152. 


Now what is meant by the “ voice without thinking ?” 
Can it be anything better than a mere rhyme ? And how do 
the “ droppings ” shoot “in melodious light?” Nor have 
we told all that is fantastic and euphuistic in this little 
poem. “Let the following speak for itself, as it says, — 

** A dim, sweet, twilight voice it is, 
Where to-day’s accustomed blue 


Is over-grayed with memories, 
With starry feelings quivered through,’ — p. 152. 


and answer then, reader, is this involved and intricate 
metaphor worth the trouble which is necessary to study out 
its meaning ? 

Poor Perdita! how she must suffer from ophthalmia ; for, 
says our poet, 

“Peace sits within thine eyes, 
With white hands crossed in joyful rest.” 

And very soon she has wings too, and all this in Perdita’s 
eyeS, in which she begins singing. But we have not done 
with fountains yet, for soon, 

No spot of dark the fountain keepeth, 
But, swift as opening eyelids, leapeth 
Into a waving silver flower!’ —p. 155. 

With all our regard for Mr. Lowell, we must say that much 
of this poem, “'To Perdita, Singing,” it is on the verge of 
nonsense, and our readers will perhaps deem us lenient 
judges in that we do not decide it to be fairly engulphed 
therein. We shall have occasion to point out one or more 
similar performances. 

‘The Shepherd of King Admetus” is a ballad ex- 
pressing the development and influence of the Poet, and 


is worthy of its subject : — 


‘* His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 

That what in other mouths was rough, 

In his seemed musical and low.” 
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* - * * * * 


“‘ And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 
Till after poets only knew 
Their first-born brother as a god.” — pp. 107-8. 


But a higher delineation of the poet is to be found in the 
“Ode,” (pp. 156 to 164,) which first appeared in the 
sheets of a periodical, and which, transferred to the present 
volume, is its brightest ornament. Were this the only poem 
on which Mr. Lowell could rest his claim to fame, we would 
yet gladly yield to him the laurel. It is high, holy and pro- 
phetic—the true outpouring of a true poet’s heart, sad- 
dened with the abuses and the lethargies of men, but 
glowing with the emotions of hope and faith and love. It 
is a noble effort of a noble mind—worthy its subject, 
and itself the best support of the hope of improvement 
which it offers. We will not despair for humanity, 
when its wants and claims can be so bravely stated, and 
so sweetly sung. We will not despair of a poet, when his 
qualifications are so thoroughly appreciated by one himself 
an aspirant for his high fame. 

There is a sweet little love song, ‘“‘Oh, Moonlight deep 
and tender,” which we recommend to all and sundry. It 
is pure and heartfelt, without pretence or extravagance. 

Had we space, we would willingly copy out “The 
Heritage,” which is as wide in its philanthsopy as it is 
beautiful in expression and correct in theory. We love 
the man who shows so wide a love, and we respect the 
man who so respects his brethren of the human race. 

The Poem on “Silence,” good in matter, is deformed 
by a foppishness of manner, which we can only bitterly 
regret and vehemently complain of in one who should be, 
as he well can be, above such little devices. We have 
undertaken to point out some approaches to nonsense, and 
we have in this production instances at hand. 


‘When the heart is bare of gladness, 
And the helpless sense of ill 
Goads the apathy of sadness 
Onward through a whirl of madness, 
To a darkness drear and chill, — 
Then the palsied tongue is still. 
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“When the soul for power sigheth, 
Struggling for Art’s fuller skill, 
And the prophet-heart o’erflieth 
All the agony that trieth, 
All the tear-drops it must spill, — 
Then the tranced tongue is still.” — pp. 213-14. 


We cannot resist the association of the above with the 
‘Drury’s Dirge,” by Laura Matilda in the “Rejected 
Addresses,” and must confess that the latter does not suffer 
in the comparison. And yet this poem of “Silence” has 
within it the germ of much good. It is high in thought, 
and it is true. We have little patience to see beautiful 
ideas bound down in these foolish affectations of speech. 

Of the poem called “Fantasy” we can say but little 
good. It is indeed melodious, but extravagant and silly. 
We think its author will ere long be so far ashamed of it 
as to regret that it is to be seen in print. 

We might offer numerous verbal criticisms, but the task 
is a thankless one, and we do not find pleasure in its exe- 
cution. A little attention, and a more severe examination 
of his poems on the part of our author, will prevent such 
blemishes as those to which we now allude. 

The use of the word tide as a verb, in the sense of flow 
as a tide, is a favorite expression, and a bad one. The 
lines, 


“ 'Tided to o’erflowing,”’ — p 102, 
and 
“Into the poet’s gulf-like heart doth tide,” — p. 251, 


are instances in point. 
In the poem on “ Midnight,” <“ fire-flies’” and “the 
snow of deepest silence” appear on the same night. We 
confess that we are at a loss on which horn of the dilemma 
to impale this latter line. If it is figurative, it is very much 
overdrawn ; if it is a simple statement, the two stanzas 
become very incongruous. 
In a “ Reverie” we have as follows : — 


** How my spirit, like an ocean, 
At the breath of thine awakes, 
Leaps its shores in mad exulting, 

And in foamy music breaks.” — p. 146. 
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We forbear to criticise the confusion of metaphor (the 
breath of a spirit,) but we must protest against the jockey- 
like language of the third line. Horse-racers talk of leap- 
ing a five-barred gate ; scholars understand that they mean 
leaping over it. 

In reference to the “ Shepherd of King Admetus” — 


** Some 
Muttered of fagots for a witch.”” — p. 106. 


Now if he was Satan’s especial servant, he was not a 
witch, but a wizard; but this last will not rhyme with 
rich, and hence an inaccuracy of expression which Mr. 
Lowell should have avoided. The word core seems con- 
venient for rhyming : — witness, pp. 12, 34, 35, 246, 259. 
Mr. Lowell should do better than pen such lines as that in 
Sonnet X XIX, in which this word occurs :— 


** A severer power, 
That widens down the souls unfathomed core !”’ 


But enough of this. We suggest the faults because we 
know how easily they can be remedied ; and remedied, or 
in future avoided, we hope and believe they will be. 

We have marked in admiration several pieces, to which 
we can only advert. ‘A Dirge,” “ A Requiem,” “ A Para- 
ble,” “Love,” “The Forlorn,” are all of them among the 
treasures which this little volume contains. We commend 
them all, and gratefully acknowledge our debt of enjoy- 
ment to their author. 

Of the “Sonnets” we shall speak but briefly, since to 
us they afford but a small part of the value of the volume. 
Very good a few of them are, well enough are most of 
them. That marked No. I. is well placed; we deem it 
among the best of the whole number. XV, “To the Spirit 
of Keats,” seems to us labored and unsatisfactory ; we could 
almost venture to assert that the author had not accom- 
plished his purpose when he had completed the prescribed 
fourteen lines; that he had striven in vain to crowd vast 
thoughts into this narrow compass. We surely cannot 
wonder that it should be so; we only question the expe- 
diency of making public these “ young poet’s agonies,” 
which are neither delectable nor instructive. XXVIl isa 
Love Sonnet, and very pretty. XXXVI, a Sonnet on the 
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author’s Twenty-fourth Birth-day, is bold and clear in its 
tone, and high in its faith ; we rank it among the few, and 
characterize it as very good; and with it we take leave of 
this part of our work :— 


“* Now have I quite passed by that cloudy If 
That darkened the wild hope of boyish days, 
When first I launched my slender-sided skiff 
Upon the wide sea’s dim, unsounded ways ; 
Now doth Love’s sun my soul with splendor fill, 
And Hope hath struggled upward into Power, 
Soft Wish is hardened into sinewy Will, 
And Longing into Certainty doth tower ; 
The love of Beauty knoweth no despair ; 
My heart would break, if I should dare to doubt, 
That from the Wrong, which makes its dragon’s lair 
Here on the earth, fair Truth shall wander out, 
Teaching mankind, that Freedom’s held in fee 
Only by those who labor to set free.” — p. 266. 


“7,’Envoi, to M. W.,” is a statement of the author’s 
view of his vocation, with a heartfelt acknowledgment 
of the influence of love in shaping his views of life, and 
poetry. It is sincere and manly in style, elevated and 
noble in sentiment. It breathes the spirit of wide philan- 
throphy, and unwavering and joyous trust in God’s guid- 
ance for everlasting good. We look upon it as a high 
moral teaching, and welcome it as a lesson to be cherished 
and made practical; we rejoice to find so lofty and holy 
an aim placed before us :— 


“The freedom and divinity of man, 
The glorious chain of human brotherhood.”’ 


As we may seem to have been somewhat anxious to set 
forth the blemishes — chiefly, however, let it be observed, 
in the style of expression — which disfigure this volume, 
we copy the opening lines of this piece, not as being better 
than many other passages, but as they bring us into pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the writer’s personal feelings. They 
breathe a true and healthful tone of sentiment :— 


‘Whether my heart hath wiser grown or not, 
In these three years, since I to thee inscribed, 
Mine own betrothed, the firstlings of my muse, — 

Poor windfalls of unripe experience, 

Young buds plucked hastily by childish hands 
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Not patient to await more full-blown flowers, — 
At least it hath seen more of life and men, 

And pondered more, and grown a shade more sad ; 
Yet with no loss of hope or settled trust 

In the benignness of that Providence, 

Which shapes from out our elements awry 

The grace and order that we wonder at, 

The mystic harmony of right and wrong, 

Both working out His wisdom and our good : 

A trust, Beloved, chiefly learned of thee, 

Who hast that gift of patient tenderness, 

The instinctive wisdom of a woman’s heart, 
Which, seeing Right, can yet forgive the Wrong, 
And, strong itself to comfort and sustain, 

Yet leans with full-confiding piety 

On the great Spirit that encircles all.” — pp. 269-70. 


A warm and hearty sympathy with humanity is a char- 
acteristic of the volume before us. A yéarning love for 
man, and a burning desire to elevate and purify his soul, 
which, however debased and uncultivated, is yet to our 
poet never unworthy of regard, are the highest inspirations of 
his muse. We love him for his own wide love. As a 
brother does he come before us to plead a brother’s cause. 
Let him not sing to deaf or to averted ears. Let not his 
true, warm heart be chilled by neglect, or saddened by mis- 
appreciation. The most affectionate are also the most 
sensitive spirits. ‘The love which would embrace all the 
human brotherhood, shall it encounter only cold looks, 
and shine forth only amid the darkness of distrust ? 

With Mr. Lowell it has not been so. An early effort 
was kindly encouraged, and a work of progress has already 
been the reward of the world’s consideration. We trust 
that this consideration and kindness will yet more abound, — 
that the poet’s heart may be cheered by that highest satisfac- 
tion, the assurance that the fervor of his own inspiration 
has kindled a fire which shall warm into a genial glow the 
cold heart of worldliness and unbelief. And let. not the 

t himself falter, or swerve in his course. True to 
himself, let him strive for his ideal, and in his life let his 
holy inspirations be embodied, till that noblest epic, a 
soul’s strife with sense and selfishness and sin, shall be 
written by him in his deeds of earth, and fit him for the 
progress of heaven. W. A. D. 
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Art. Ill.—MARTINEAU’S DISCOURSES.* 











Tue Unitarians have had more eminent preachers, in 
proportion to their numbers, than any other sect. This is 
owing partly to the greater attention paid by them, as a 
body, to intellectual culture, and partly to the greater 
freedom and scope allowed them in the choice and treat- 
ment of their subjects. ‘The consequence has been, that 
among them native force and originality, where these 
existed, have commonly been regulated by good taste, 
without being restrained or shackled by the artificial con- 
ventionalities of the pulpit. We might gather as much 
as this from the language of unfriendly critics, in speaking 
of the preaching of such men. They will allow that it was 
an “ eloquent oration,” or “an ingenious argument,”’ as the 
case may be, “‘ but no sermon.” Why not? Unquestion- 
ably there are proprieties of the pulpit, as to both mat- 
ter and manner, which are never to be disregarded ; but 
these have nothing to do with the stiffness and formality 
sometimes expected in the homily, and which have done so 
much to bring a bad name on this species of composition, 
and reduce the discourses of preachers of very different en- 
dowments to the same level — not to say, the same dead 
level. The best minds among the Unitarians have broken 
away, more generally and more entirely than those of other 
denominations, from this arbitrary restraint. 

But while there have been so many eminent Unitarian 
preachers, an impression prevails that Unitarian preaching, 
as such, is deficient in interest and efficacy, at least for the 
multitude. And there are some considerations which will 
account for this deficiency where it really exists, and also 
for its being supposed to exist even where it does not. 

The preacher sustains a twofold relation to his congre- 
gation. He is their religious teacher, and in this capacity 
his office is to act on their ideas, to enlarge and clear up 
their views of God and the human soul. At the same 
time he is the leader of their devotions, and in this capacity 
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his office is to act on their sensibilities, to move and direct 
their emotions and aspirations. He should be faithful in 
both capacities. Still, more is actually done for a people 
by acting on their moral and religious ideas, by correcting 
and elevating their practical principles, than by acting on 
their sensibilities alone, or by any scheme of mere agitation, 
however successful. In the former case the change pro- 
duced is profound and organic; in the latter it is superfi- 
cial; yet for the very reason that it is superficial, it is so 
much the more immediate and obvious. The influence of 
Augustine on the destinies of the church was a thousand 
fold greater than that of Peter the Hermit; but he did not 
make a thousandth part so much noise in his day. And so 
in later times. The influence of Butler in England, and 
of Jonathan Edwards in this country, consisted mainly in 
working a change in men’s ideas. Neither was run after 
like Whitefield, while living ; yet who believes that White- 
field has left so deep and enduring an impression on the 
mind of the religious world? The Unitarian movement 
has been of the first mentioned description. It has been 
chiefly felt, or at least it was so in the beginning, in the 
kingdom of ideas. It set men to thinking. Primarily, at 
least, its mission was to enlighten rather than to excite ; its 
early preachers had this especially in view; the times 
required it; and if any are disposed to undervalue such 
labors, it must be because they do not make the distinction 
insisted on above. 

But the times have changed in some respects, calling for 
a correspondent change in the style of preaching, at least, 
in the old congregations. Unitarianism, like other reforms, 
began, and could not but begin, with protesting against pre- 
vailing errors; but the eloquence of mere protest is neces- 
sarily short-lived. Having sifted the truth from the error, 
the next thing to be done is to give efficacy to the truth; 
and, in doing this, it must be confessed that Unitarians have 
labored, and still labor under some peculiar disadvan- 

es. 

Theirs was, for the most part, a protest against extrava- 
gance and excess. It was not, like Methodism, a protest 
against the too little, but against the too much. As a 
natural consequence, their preaching became distinguished 
by a tone of moderation and good sense, and by the stress 
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laid on the common and every-day virtues, little notice 
being taken of zeal, religious sympathy, and moral enthu- 
siasm, except as it gave occasion to warn men against 

extremes. ‘This satisfied those who had experienced the 

evils of the opposite course, and who had been drawn to 

Unitarianism chiefly through the predominance of the 

rationalistic over the impulsive tendencies of their nature. 

But in process of time another generation arose, who had 

experienced none of these evils, who could not see in the 
general aspects of society that men were in imminent dan- 

ger of becoming “righteous overmuch,” and who had the 

common proportion of what is called sentiment in their 

constitution, and therefore craved and needed a more 

earnest and hearty ministration of the Christian doctrine. 

Hence our condition at present. New wants have arisen, 
and how are they to be met ? 

One way which would be likely to occur to some minds 
is, to imitate other denominations ; to recall as many as 
possible of the old terms and phrases, to resort to the same 
or similar modes of appeal, and to copy generally what 
may be called the popular machinery of influence. This 
we suppose to be done, not because it is felt to be true, or to 
grow spontaneously out of what is true, but because it is 
seen to be effective in other hands. Thus understood, we 
presume that, on second thoughts, the course will find few 
advocates, if any; so that we need not waste many words 
upon it. It is a sufficient objection, that we cannot divest 
ourselves of a feeling of moral repugnance to a policy 
which does not carry on the face of it entire sincerity, and 
singleness of purpose. Besides, it would be attempting to 
create in one body the life that properly belongs to another ; 
from which the best that could be expected is, that Uni- 
tarianism might be made almost as good as Orthodoxy. 

Setting aside all such worldly-wise expedients, we come 
at once to the conclusion that the only proper way is that 
which the Unitarian preacher is everywhere adopting. He 
must fall back on the great central truths of the Gospel, 
the vital principles of Christianity as he understands it, and 
after having entered into their full significancy, after having 
become inspired, as it were, with the revelation they con- 
tain, he must set them forth, not in the questioning and 
critical spirit which was required in another state of things, 
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but in the believing and earnest spirit which is required 
now. In all this there must not be the shadow of simula- 
tion, no overstating for effect, no making-believe for exam- 
ple’s sake, or for the sake of “the weaker brethren,” no 
temporizing reserves, no consulting with flesh and blood: 
he must put unlimited confidence in the power of truth, as 
truth, — the simple, awful truth. The spiritual world, just 
as it is, the laws of that world, just as they are, and the 
consequences of violating them, just as they are found to be, 
he must state and insist upon, whether men will hear, or 
whether they will forbear. Moreover, in doing this there 
must be no wish to deny, or to conceal, or to sink, or in 
any way to compromise his distinctive peculiarities as a 
Unitarian. Let it be remembered that no sect has a right 
to exist, as such, except by virtue of the supposed impor- 
tance of its distinctive peculiarities ; nay, that it cannot be 
said really to exist as such, any further than it is faithful to 
these peculiarities. After all that has been said about the 
many particular doctrines held in common by all sects, it 
will not be denied that Unitarian Christianity, taken as a 
whole, wears a different complexion from Calvinism, for 
example; breathes a different spirit; has, so to speak, a 
different genius. To this genius its preachers must be true 
in their practical and devotional, as well as their doctrinal 
discourses ; all their modes of influence must not only be 
consistent with it; but grow naturally and spontaneously 
out of it, and be qualified and limited by it: and if by pur- 
suing this course they are obliged to forego some means of 
easy and ready persuasion possessed by other denomina- 
tions, they may be sure that the loss will be more than 
made up to them, in the end, by the entire accordance of 
what they say with the advanced state of science and the 
practical good sense of the people, and by the air of sin- 
cerity and reality which this circumstance will give to their 
exhortations. 

The difficulties of the present position of the Unitarian 
preachers do not end here, Our views of the Christian 
character are affected quite as much by our philosophy of 
life itself, as by our interpretation of Scripture, or our the- 
ological differences, properly so called. Modern Unitari- 
anism sprang up in this country among the Arminians and 
moderate Calvinists, a large majority of whom, so far as 
16* 
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they had a definite philosophy of any sort, held to that of 
Locke, which to its great and acknowledged excellencies 
in other respects does not add that of being eminently 
spiritual. In England it was worse. There Dr. Priestley, 
through his activity, and great personal ascendancy so nobly 
won, succeeded in impressing the denomination very gen- 
erally with his peculiar metaphysics, as well as his peculiar 
theology ; in consequence of which they became committed 

to a great extent, if not as a body, in favor of the doc- 

trines of necessity, materialism, and utilitarianism. What 

influence these doctrines had on their practical expositions 

of Christianity, and especially of its more sublime and spir- 

itual inculcations, may be seen in Dr. Priestley’s ‘“ Doctrine 

of Divine Influences,” and Mr. Belsham’s “Review of 
Wilberforce.” An undue and too exclusive stress was laid 

on the outward and the purely historical ; a morbid jealousy, 

not called for in the circumstances, was manifested for 

everything which looked like mysticism or mystery ; and 

worse still, a slighting and sometimes scornful tone was 
assumed in speaking of the higher forms of religious expe- 
rience. We are aware that these remarks require to be 
largely qualified. Some of Dr. Priestley’s sermons are 
among the best in the language; the tendencies of an 
unspiritual philosophy are often counteracted or neutralized 
by previously acquired tastes, or an evangelic cast of mind ; 
and besides, wisdom and tried worth always command at- 
tention and respect, even though they fail to satisfy us 
entirely. Still a want was felt; the people, after the 
preacher had done, were tempted to ask, “Is this all?” 
and those especially who had just been awakened on the 
subject of religion, and were full of fears and anxieties, 
were conscious of spiritual needs which such preaching did 
not recognize, and could not supply. 

This was a defect, however, be it observed, not found 
in Unitarianism, but in the philosophy with which it was for 
a time connected; accordingly in the same proportion as 
Unitarian preachers have attained to a higher and more 
spiritual philosophy, the defect has disappeared. Twenty- 
five years ago it was the fashion, at least with the young 
ministers, even in this country, to follow Priestley in his con- 
troversy with Price on philosophical questions: now we 
hardly know one who would take that side. Meanwhile 
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the English Unitarians have been passing through a like 
change, if we may judge from the altered tone of many of 
their publications, and especially from the tenor of some 
very able and eloquent papers which have appeared in 
“ The Christian Teacher.” As a natural consequence, we 
find it to be a subject of frequent remark, that Unitarian 
preaching is everywhere becoming more serious, more 
evangelic, more spiritual, more soul-stirring. Indeed, in 
the opinion of some, the danger now is, that the re-action 
will go too far; that the good sense, and practical wisdom, 
and healthy moral tone, which have so long and so honor- 
ably distinguished the Unitarian pulpit, will be lost in a 
flippant sentimentalism, or in a dreamy and impracticable 
mysticism, or. in transcendental flights, no one knows 
whither. Undoubtedly a danger of this sort is incident to 
all re-actions ; in some they will go too far, and in others 
this tendency is only to be controlled and restrained by the 
exercise of a sober judgment, and by meek submission to 
that authority to which all Christians bow. These changes, 
however, even when they become excessive, as they origi- 
nate in a real want, must not be resisted indiscriminately ; 
but we must distinguish the good in them from the evil, 
that the former may be disengaged and retained, while the 
latter is left to die of itself. 

We have been led into this train of remark by the perusal 
of the volume of discourses now lying before us, which 
strikingly illustrates many of the preceding observations, 
and shows that the author’s mind has not been inaccessible 


to the great philosophical movement which is now going on. | 


For some time Mr. Martineau has been favorably known in 
this country, as well as at home, by several occasional dis- 
courses, by his “ Rationale of Religious Enquiry,” by his 
part so ably executed in the Liverpool Controversy, and 
more recently by his Introductory Lecture on taking the 
chair of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Manchester 
New College, and the admirable syllabus of his course 
appended thereto. Highly as we appreciate his gifts and 
his spirit, we cannot shut our eyes on certain.qualities of his 
style, which will probably limit the popularity and useful- 
ness of his writings. Among these we might mention par- 
ticularly a profusion and elaborateness of metaphor; 
long and unwieldy sentences, the difficulty of following 
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being heightened in some instances by an unsteady holding 
of the idea, or a touch of mysticism; and, we may 
add, an intensity which does not always seem to be 
natural, or to be called for by the thought: in a word, 
for published discourses at least, too much rhetoric, 
too little repose. But what are these when weighed 
against his great and varied excellencies ; — excellencies, 
which convince us that in a work suited to his genius, 
and tasking all his powers, he would evince a union 
of the fancy of the poet, the fire of the orator, and the 
comprehension and clear and deep insight of the philos- 
opher, such as is hardly to be met with in any other living 


writer. 
As the work under review has been re-printed here, and 


is likely to be in the hands of most of our readers, we do 
not feel at liberty to transfer many passages to our pages. 

We take the following from the discourse on “ Eden 
and Gethsemane.” 


“Heaven and God are best discerned through tears; scarcely 
perhaps discerned at all without them. I do not mean that a 
man must be outwardly afflicted, and lose his comforts or his 
friends, before he can become devout. Many a Christian main- 
tains the truest heart of piety without such dispensations ; and 
more alas! remain as hard and cold as ever in spite of them. 
That there is felt to be a general tendency, however, in the blow 
of calamity and the sense of loss, to awaken the latent thought 
of God and persuade us to seek his refuge, the current language 
of devotion in every age, the constant association of prayer with 
the hour of bereavement and the scenes of death, suffice to show. 
Yet is this effect of external distress only a particular instance 
of a general truth, viz., that religion springs up in the mind, 
wherever any of the infinite affections and desires press severely 
against the finite conditions of our existence. In ill-disciplined 
and contracted souls this sorrowful condition is never fulfilled, 
except when some much-loved blessing is forcibly snatched away, 
and their human attachment (which is infinite) is surprised 
(though knowing it well before) at the violence of death, knocks 
with vain cries at the cruel barriers of our humanity, and is 
answered by the voice of mystery from beyond. But such was 
not the sorrow with which Christ was stricken; nor is such the 
only sorrow with which good and faithful minds are affected. 
There are many immeasurable affections of our nature, besides 
that which makes our kindred dear: —the yearning for truth, 
the delight in beauty, the veneration for excellence, the high 
ambition of conscience ever pressing forward yet unable to 
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attain, — these also live within us, and strive unceasingly in 
noble hearts; and there is an inner and a viewless sorrow, a 
spontaneous weeping of these infinite desires, whence the high- 
est order of faith and devotion will be found to spring; so much 
so, that no one can even think of Christ, visibly social and 
cheerful as he was, without the belief of a secret sadness, that 
might be overheard in his solitary prayers. ‘Those who make 
the end of existence to consist of happiness, may try to conceal 
so perplexing a fact, and may draw pictures of the exceeding 
pleasantness of religion ; but human nature, trained in the school 
of Christianity, throws away as false the delineation of piety in 
the disguise of Hebe, and declares that there is something higher 
far than happiness; that thought, which is ever full of care and 
trouble, is better far; that all true and disinterested affection, 
which often is called to mourn, is better still; that the devoted 
allegiance of conscience to duty and to God, which ever has 


in it more of penitence than of joy, is noblest of all.’’ — pp. 
46, 47. ; 


The ninth and tenth discourses on “The Kingdom of 
God within us,” are among the best. Hear what he says 
of sudden transformations of character. 


‘“*T have spoken of the sudden change of mind effected by a 
newly-opened faith, In the primitive Christian doctrine such 
change plainly seems to have been recognized as possible. And 
in spite of all that philosophers have written, with some truth but 
not the whole truth, respecting the power of habit, and the slow 
and severe pace of moral improvement and recovery, and the 
impossibility of abrupt conversion, I believe there is a profound 
reality in the opposite and popular belief (as indeed there must 
be in all popular beliefs respecting matters of mental experi- 
ence). It is quite true that instantaneous regeneration of the 
mind is not a phenomenon of the commoner sort, especially in 
the present day; but it is also true, that of all the remarkable 
moral recoveries that occur, (alas! too few at best,) almost the 
whole are of this kind. It is quite true that the upward efforts of 
the will, when it exchanges the madness of passion for the per- 
ceptions of reason, are toilsome, and if successful, tardy; and 
if all transformations of conscience were of the deliberate and 
reasonable sort, philosophers could not say.too much about their 
infrequency and slowness. But the process springs from a 
higher and more powerful source; the persuasion is conducted 
by some new and intense affection, some fresh and vivid rever- 
ence, followed, not led, by the conscience and reason. The 
weeds are not painfully plucked up by the cautious hand of 
tillage reckoning on its fruits, but burnt out by the blaze of a 
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divine shame and love. It is quite true that such a change can- 

not be expected, — that to calculate on it is inexpressibly peril- 

ous; for the deeper movements of the soul shrink back from our 

computations, refuse to be made the tools of our prudence, and 

insist on coming unobserved or coming never; and he that 

reckons on them sends them into banishment, and only shows 

that they are and must be strangers to his barren heart. It is 

quite true that self-cure is of all things the most arduous; but 

that which is impossible to the man within us, may be altogether 

possible to the God. In truth, the denial of such changes, under 

the affectation of great knowledge of man, shows an incredible 

ignorance of men. Why, the history of every great religious 

revolution, such as the spread of Methodism, is made up of 
nothing else; the instances occurring in such number and 

variety, as to transform the character of whole districts and vast 

populations, and to put all skepticism at utter defiance. And if 
some more philosophic authority is needed for the fact, we may 
be content with the sanction of Lord Bacon, who observed that 
a man reforms his habits either all together or not at all. Dete- 
rioration of mind is indeed always gradual; recovery usually 
sudden; for God, by a mystery of mercy, has established this 
distinction in our secret nature, —that while we cannot, by one 
dark plunge, sympathize with guilt far beneath us, but gaze at it 
with recoil till intermediate shades have rendered the degrada- 
tion tolerable, we are yet capable of sympathizing with moral 
excellence and beauty infinitely above us; so that while the de- 
based may shudder and sicken at even the true picture of them- 
selves, they can feel the silent majesty of self-denying and disin- 
terested duty. With a demon can no man feel complacency, 
though the demon be himself; but God can all spirits reverence, 
though his holiness be an infinite deep. And thus the soul, 
privately uneasy at its insincere state, is prepared, when vividly 
presented with some sublime object veiled before, to be pierced 
as by a flash from Heaven with an instant veneration, sometimes 
intense enough to fuse the fetters of habit and drop them to the 
earth whence they were forged. The mind is ready, like a 
liquid on the eve of crystallization, to yield up its state on the 
touch of the first sharp point, and dart, over its surface and in its 
depths, into beautiful and brilliant forms, and from being turbid 
and weak as water, to become clear as crystal, and solid as the 
rock.” — pp. 109-111. 


Mr. Martineau holds out but little encouragement to 
the Socialists. 


“They must have the world mended, before they can be 
expected to be better than they are; they reverse the solemn 
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exhortation of my text; and propose to make a stir to get the 
‘kingdom of Heaven’ established first; and then repentance and 
moral renovation will follow of course. The machinery of hu- 
man motives being, we are sometimes assured, altogether out of 
order, the manufacture of characters is unavoidably far from 
satisfactory. And not unfrequently a truly surprising amount 
of faith is manifested in the skill of certain moral mechanists, 
who promise to rectify the disorder, and form for us only the true 
specimens of men. Self-interest is the one force, by which all 
speculators of this class propose to animate their new frame-work 
of society ; its application being ingeniously distributed so as to 
maintain an unerring equilibrium, and smoothly execute the 
work of duty. A hard-worked power is this Self-interest; by 
which vulgar minds, in schools of philosophy or in councils of 
state, have from an early age thought to subdue and manage men ; 

but from which, time after time, they have broken loose in 

startling and remarkable ways. Against this reliance for human 

improvement on institutions and economical organization, apart 
from agencies internal and spiritual, Providence and history 

enter a perpetual protest. And it behooves all wise men to add 

their voices too; the more so, because it is the tendency of our 

times rather to criticise society, than to ennoble and sanctify indi- 
viduals; to apply trading analogies to great questions of human 

improvement; to place as implicit a faith in the omnipotence of 
self-interest in morals as of steam in the arts; forgetting that 

between the grossest and the most refined form of this principle, 

there can only be the difference between the cannibal and the 

epicure. Let us not glorify the body of civilization, and over- 

look its soul: and while luxuriating in its fruits, neglect the 

waters at its secret root. 

The systematic Socialist, who is confident he ‘can explain the 
origin of evil,’ and no less sure that he can remove it by # kind 
of mental engineering or exact computation of human wants and 
desires, is the extreme exemplification of this spirit. In order 
to indicate the fallacy of his scheme, it is not necessary to travel 
beyond his own class of illustrations. He perpetually calls the 
arrangements into which he proposes to fit the world, a ‘ma- 
chine.’ In every machine there is a power to move, and a 
resistance to overcome; and in this particular project for curing 
the errors and perfecting the minds of men, it is clear that the 
social organization is relied upon as the power, to repress the 
human passions and will, considered as resistance. Yet, as 
organization is nothing in itself, but merely a disposition of parts 
through which force may be transmitted from point to point, no 
effect can ensue till it is filled and animated with some energy not 
its own; nor in this case can the boasted engine of improve- 
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ment be worked but by the very minds it is intended to control ; 
and the power and the resistance being thus the same, the ma- 
chine must stand still, as certainly as the mventions on which 
sciolists waste their ingenuity, for producing perpetual motion 
and self-revolving wheels. Or, to take an illustration from 
morals rather than from physics, it is the same mistake, by 
which a disorderly mind expects to acquire faithfulness and 
punctuality of conscience, from a neatly-arranged list of employ- 
ments and a well-filled scheme for the disposal of the hours. 
While the force of good resolve which produced the list remains, 
the self-made law continues to be obeyed, and the program looks 
up with a grave and venerable authority. But the occasion 
passes, the tension of the heart relaxes, temptations crowd and 
hurry back; and the slips of conscience re-commence, and con- 
fusion triumphs again, though the paper plans of duty are sym- 
metrical as ever; looking now with vain remonstrance at our 
rebellion, till discarded and trodden under foot for reminding us 
of our departed allegiance.” — pp. 116 — 119. 


His discourse on “‘ The Great Year of Providence” was 
preached in behalf of the London Domestic Mission. We 
copy the following earnest and eloquent appeal, from a be- 
lief that it may not be without its application and use in 
other places. 


“‘Have you resolved, as much as in you lies, to lessen the 
number of those who, in this metropolis of the charities, have 
none to help them, or lift them from the darkness wherein they 
exist and perish unseen? It is good. Only remember, that if 
the ministry, which thus dives into the recesses of human wretch- 
edness, and carries a healing pity to the body and the soul, 
which speaks to tempted, fallen, stricken men from a heart that 
feels their struggle terrible, yet believes the conquest possible, 
be really right and Christian, then its slowness is but the 
attendant and symptom of its worth; and to despond because a 
few years’ labor exhibits no large and deep impression made on 
the wickedness and miseries of this great city, would be to slight 
the work and forget its dignity. When London, mother of 
mighty things, after the travail of centuries, brings forth woes, 
how can. they be other than giant-woes, which no faint hope, no 
puny courage, but only the enterprise of high faith, can manacle 
and lay low. Surely it is an unworthy proposal which we some- 
times hear respecting this and other deputed ministries of good, 
‘Well, it is a doubtful experiment, but let us try it for a few 
years.’ If, indeed, this means that, in case of too small a 
measure of success, we are to do something more and greater ; 
that we must be content with no niggardly and unproductive 
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operation, but recognize in scanty results a call to stronger 
efforts ; that, failing a delegated ministry, we will go forth our- 
selves into the places of want and sin, and make aggression on 
them with a mercy that can wait no more ;— in this sense, let 
the mission pass for a temporary trial. But if it be meant that, 
disappointed in our hopes, we are to give it all up and do nothing ; 
that, having once set plainly before our face the beseeching 
looks of wounded and bleeding humanity stretched upon our 
path, we are to ‘pass by on the other side,’ thinking it enough 
to have ‘come and seen where it was,’—then I must say that 
any work, undertaken in this spirit, has failed already. For my 
own part, I should say that were we even to make no visible pro- 
gress, were we able to beat back the ills with which we contend 
by not one hair’s breadth; nay, were they to be seen actually 
advancing on us, still no retreat, but only the more strenuous 
aggression, would be admissible. For what purpose can any 
Christian say that he is here in life, with his divine intimation 
of what ought to be, and his sorrowing perception of what is, if 
not to put forth a perpetual endeavor against the downward 
gravitation of his own and others’ nature? And if in the con- 
quest of evil God can engage himself eternally, is it not a small 
thing for us to yield up to the struggle our threescore years and 
ten? Whatever difficulties may baffle us, whatever defeat await 
us, it is our business to live with resistance in our will, and die 
with protest on our lips, and make our whole existence, not only 
in desire and prayer, but in resolve, in speech, in act, a remon- 
strance against whatever hurts and destroys in all the earth. 
Did we give heed to the councils of passiveness and despondency, 
our Christendom, faithless to the trust consigned to it by Heaven, 
must perish by the forces to which it has succumbed. For, 
between the Christian faith, teaching the Fatherhood of God 
and the immortality of men, between this and the degradation 
of large portions of the human family, there is an irreconcilable 
variance, an internecine war, to be interrupted by no parley, and 
mitigated by no quarter; and if faith gives up its aggression 
upon the evil, the evil must destroy the faith. Ifthe world were 
all a slave-market or a gin-palace, what possible place could 
such a thing as the Christian religion find therein? Who, 
amid a carnival of sin, could believe in any deathless sanctity ? 
or, through the steams of a besotted earth, discern the pure light 
of an overarching heaven? or, through the moans and dumb 
anguish of a race, send up a hymn of praise to the All-merciful ? 
And are there not thousands already, so environed and shut in 
that their world is little else than this? In proportion as this 
number is permitted to increase, does Christianity lose its evi- 
dence, and become impossible. Sensualism and sin cannot 
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abide the clear angelic look of Christian faith; but if once that 
serene eye becomes confused and droops abashed, the foe starts 
up in demoniac triumph, and proclaims man to be a brute, and 
earth a grave.’’ — pp. 249 — 251. 


In the preface Mr. Martineau announces his purpose to 
follow up this volume with another, on the Divine Ministry 
of Christ, and a third, on the Christianity of Paul. He also 
has in preparation another and still more important work, 
designed to give a distinct answer to the question, “ What 
is Christianity ?” J. W. 





Art. 1V.—THE HEAVENS. 


Ir is midnight in October; midnight in the time of 
harvest-moon. No sound disturbs the profound stillness, 
save the half smothered chirp of the cricket, or the fall of 
the crackling leaf, sere with the autumn frosts. The trees 
cast out on the broad plains their long black shadows, and 
the very winds, which at night-fall were making sad music 
in their rustling foliage, now sleep. ‘Speech is silver, 
silence is golden,” says the German. And how much 
grander is the silence of the heavens than the noise, and 
revelry and restlessness of this lower world. 

We are fain to believe that in older times, as now, the 
heavens had much lofty, spiritual meaning for man. The 
terms, etherial, spiritual, lofty, and celestial, express in dif- 
ferent tongues all that is pure and holy and noble and excel- 
lent in man’s nature, as well as the character of the Deity 
himself; and we are persuaded, not from the mere exam- 
ination of language, but now as with devout awe we con- 
template the heavens above us, that something more than 
the lofty and sublime has been imaged forth by them in all 
times to the human mind. The air of heaven has ever 
been to man a sign and emblem of the invisible and the 
pure ; the clear silent firmament of stars has ever been the 
expression of the calm, serene glpry of Him who “is a 
spirit.” Man has ever believed in a Power —a Spirit — 
unseen like the wind — known by its wondrous effects — 
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‘that bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth.” Up in the pure infinite ether —in the heavens 
— was the throne, the seat of the Invisible; and thence 
came all powers, spirits, breaths, that moved upon earth 
and gave it life and action. Thither also must have 
ascended the lives and spirits that, leaving the bodies of 
the dying, were to be found no more on earth forever. 
They had gone to the invisible world of which the heavens 
are a constant type. 

As the earth represents movement and activity, so the 
skies image forth to our mind repose — silence — eternity. 
The earth is beautiful with its waving woods, its fields of 
green enamelled with purple and gold, its lofty hills, its 
dancing streams, its ever sounding ocean; and the eye 
delights and expands the soul with the messages of love 
and truth it gathers thence. But the joy of earth is active, 
wild, stirring —an image of the life and ever-moving face 
of the earth. It is a joy that incites to action, — to move, 
and to do, and to take part in the universal stir and motion 
of life. The earth is, indeed, the beautiful and finite, but 
the skies, the sublime and infinite, exciting in the beholder 
a calm and holy joy, that raises him from earth and exalts 
him to a communion with the High and Holy One, whom 
the mind of the devout man in every age has seen 
enthroned there. 

Especially when day has set, and earth’s bright reflection 
of sunlight has become gray and dim, and its glare and 
tumult passed away, — when we are compelled to leave 
the labors of the day, does the heaven become beautiful 
and useful to us. We grow calm, serene, silent, like the 
vault above. Thus the twilight and the midnight hours are 
the Sabbath time of every day. Then, if ever, do we 
enjoy a Sabbath of the soul. They open to the weary 
traveller of life’s daily journey “the comfortable inn” of 
spiritual refreshment and repose. For by night the heaven 
seems nearer to us than by day; then it bends down over 
us and speaks to our souls with a voiceless melody. Thus 
even the divine Jesus, and good men in all times, have 
retired to the desert—the solitary place far from the 
turmoil of man, and have spent the night in prayer — in 
spiritual communion with the Invisible: thus have they 
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departed in the day from the bustle of earth, and as- 
cended the mountains to approach nearer the silence and 
the sublimity of the heavens. 

Various simple nations have made the mountains, that 
lift up their heads to the heavens, the places of their wor- 
ship; and the Indian points to the lofty summit as the 
altar and temple of his Manitou. So the Grecian placed 
his Gods in the etherial top of Mount Olympus. The 
heavens then, in the abstract, are the emblem of all that 
is pure, sublime, and infinite in the spiritual nature. As 
heaven arches above earth, so does this high and pure state 
of the soul rise above worldly passion and earthly interests. 
As the glorious vault above glows the brighter to our eye, 
when darkness shrouds the earth, so the heaven within 
becomes more clearly discernible, as the noxious vapours 
of earthly life disappear, as worldly cares and passions die 
within us, and earthly attractions fade away. As the sub- 
limity of the firmament most strongly impresses itself upon 
our minds in the deepest silence of creation, so 


**In secret silence of the mind, 
Our God, and there our heaven, we find.” 


There is a grand principle of analogy throughout the 
universe, binding all things together and proving their 
intimate relationship. In all this variety is perceived the 
great unity. One beautiful thing suggests to the mind all 
other forms of beauty ; and outward loveliness calls up the 
inward grace. So too the sense of God’s love as mani- 
fested in the universe awakens the latent spirit of love in 
us. Thus the beauty of nature and the beauty of the soul 
ever suggest each other, and the love of the Divine cannot 
be parted from the love of the human. 

The heavenly state and the heavenly place —the mate- 
rial and the abstract heaven —are too apt to be confounded. 
We forget, when mingled with man and his present imper- 
fections, that God is acting in and with this mysterious 
mankind, and regard him as existing only in the fields of 
azure purity above. We forget that he is everywhere, and 
that there is no point in the infinity of space to which his 
peculiar presence is confined. 'To us, indeed, he is most 
clearly manifested in the soul. The human spirit is his 
most glorious temple, and there is he more directly present 
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with us. The more we know ourselves, and thus God and 
his creations, the more we shall find that 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


For the heaven of peace and purity and love within the 
soul knows no place nor time; it illumines the darkest 
abyss with its serene light; it chastens the brightest sun- 
shine. It is everywhere; it is now; and it exists in the real 


) and present salvation —in the sense of God’s presence in 
the soul. J. R. 


Art. V.—PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO.* 


Tue scholar who will take the time and expend the 

1 a research necessary to produce an important history, confers 
a benefit on his age and country, which it is the duty of 
criticism to measure with its best diligence. The subject 
of the present work, the Conquest of Mexico, including the 
personal history of the conqueror, so far as connected with 
or flowing from his great enterprise, possesses extraordinary 
attractions. ‘The author expresses a fear, in his preface, 
that his plan, combining a philosophical discussion of the 
Mexican civilization with a history of the conquest, con- 
cluded by a biography of the hero, may seem incongruous. 
He will not be sorry to have us say, after a careful perusal 
of his three volumes, that we have not experienced the 
impression he was afraid of producing. He has succeeded 
in uniting the three departments of his work through the 
interest of his reader; and while doing so, he has had 
within the scope of his pen the three kinds of historical 
composition, which lord Bacon thus defines: ‘History, 
which may be called just and perfect history, is of three 





* History of the ‘Conques st of Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the 
Ancient a Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando 
Cortés. Witiiam H. Prescott, Author of the “ History of Ferdi- 
nand Beg sabella.”” 3 Volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1843. Royal 8vo. pp. 488, 480, 524. 
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kinds, according to the object which it propoundeth, or 
pretendeth to represent ; for it either representeth a time, 
or a person, or an action. The first we call Chronicles, 
the second Lives, and the third Narrations, or Relations.” 
‘«‘ Of these,” he says, “the first is the most complete and 
absolute kind of history, and hath most estimation and 
glory.” 

The work before us exhibits a union of these three kinds 
of history. The introductory view of the Aztec civilization 
is what lord Bacon would call a chronicle, or the history of 
atime. It is a history of the Mexican age; a grand view 
of the “time” that was then and there passing in the 
valley of Mexico, showing what manner of men and things 
made up the sum and substance of the great Aztec Empire, 
which a mere handful of men, of another race, were soon 
to annihilate forever. Then follows the history of the 
conquest, being truly the history of an “action;” than 
which there is not another within the range of history 
more extraordinary. Finally, we have the biography of 
Cortés, in “a true, native and lively representation.” 

The writer who proposes to himself the union of these 
three classes of subjects in one work, incurs, we will admit 
with Mr. Prescott, some risk. But when his subject 
demands it, it is a risk which a scholar may well take, who 
has amassed the requisite materials, acquired the true his- 
toric art of using them, cultivated a style at once brilliant 
and exact, and prepared the way for a favorable reception 
of his book by a previous eminently successful history. 
The risk, in the present case, has been incurred cheerfully, 
and all its hazards have been gracefully and triumphantly 
passed. We have no fears for the book on this account. 
We anticipate no important criticism on this point. In our 
judgment, the author could not have dispensed with the 
preliminary view of the Aztec civilization; and as to the 
biography of Cortés, whatever may be the feeling of the 
reader towards him, he would not be content to lose sight 
of a man whose adventures he had followed up to the great 
achievement of his life, without knowing what became of 
him at last. Being therefore under a kind of necessity so 
to compose his work, the author has given to each depart- 
ment its full proportions, and has combined the whole in 
the unity at which he aimed —the unity of interest. But 
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we must break this harmonious whole into its several parts, 
though we can bestow upon each a very unequal portion of 
our present attention. 

The predecessors of Mr. Prescott, in this field of history, 
are chiefly Robertson and Solis. Dr. Robertson, the 
Scotch historian of America, necessarily devoted but a 
small space to the conquest of Mexico. It is the subject of 
his fifth book, extending over the period from 1518 to 
1540, and is contained, in the London edition of 1817, in 
less than one hundred and twenty openly printed octavo 
pages. It is obvious that whatever might have been his 
materials, he could not in this space have written a suffi- 
cient history of the Conquest. Solis is of course more 
formidable. His Historia de la Conquista De Mexico, 
first published in 1684, of which the edition of Madrid, 
1783, is before us, is an imposing work, in two volumes 
quarto, of nearly 500 pages each; and the author was 
Historiographer of the Indies. But the state of knowledge 
in Spain itself at the time when he wrote, compared with 
the ample materials collected by Mr. Prescott, may be 
inferred by any one who will compare the copious notes 
and exact references of the latter and his account of his 
resources given in the preface, with the manner in which 
Solis often fortifies his conclusions by the simple declara- 
tion — ‘“‘we follow herein the father Joseph De Acosta, 
and others, the best informed writers.”* Highly creditable 
as his work is to himself and his country, it still as a 
history, in the exact and proper sense of the term, leaves 
everything to be done after it —it leaves such a history to 
be written. Its literary merit is great. It is a beautifully 
written general outline of the subject; or rather, it is a 
skillfully drawn picture of the great action it describes ; for 
the author seems to be painting history, rather than writing 
it. 

Both of these authors fall far behind Mr. Prescott in 
giving us a full idea of the civilization of the Aztecs. 
Turning to Robertson, the reader will find that he has 
given him no greater information with regard to the civili- 
zation of Mexico, than he has of that of other countries 





* Solis, tom i. ‘“ Seguimos al Padre Josef de Acosta, y 4 otros autores 
de las mejor informados.”’ 
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conquered and settled by the European nations. From the 
nature of his work, he could not well pause to describe a 
peculiar race, even if he possessed the requisite materials, 
for the essay would have required as much space as he has 
devoted to the whole subject of Mexico. In Solis, we have 
five{chapters devoted to some features of the social and 
political condition of the Mexicans. They are contained 
in only forty-seven pages of the large type of the edition 
before us ; —a measure of the real contents of a given part 
of such a work not at all decisive of the amount of infor- 
mation to be found in it; but it is a measure of the impor- 
tance attributed by Solis to this part of his subject, in a 
work of nearly a thousand pages. 

In the first of these five chapters, he describes the city of 
Mexico, its climate and situation, the market of Tlatelolco, 
and the principal temple dedicated to the gods of war. 
In the second, he describes the different palaces and villas 
of Montezuma, his armories and gardens, with other remark- 
able edifices in and about the city. In the third, he gives 
an account of the “pomp and exactness”’ (ostentacion y 
puntualidad) with which the table of the Emperor was 
served, his manner of giving audience, and other particulars 
of his domestic life and pleasures. The fourth contains an 
account of the riches of Montezuma, of the administration 
of his revenues and of the public justice, with other partic- 
ulars in the political and military department of the govern- 
ment. ‘The fifth is devoted to the Mexican computation 
and division of time, festivals, marriages and other rites ; 
and contains also some slight account of their religious 
faith.* 

It is obvious that the two last chapters are the most im- 
portant; but not to fatigue the reader with any more 
minute account of what a foreign historian has written, we 
pass at once to the Mexican civilization as described by 
Mr. Prescott. 

We learn then from Mr. Prescott’s introduction, that the 
great Aztec Empire extended over a country about twice 
as large as the whole of New England, presenting every 
variety of climate and capable of yielding nearly every fruit 
found between the equator and the Arctic circle. En- 





* Solis, tom i. chap. 13 to 17, pp. 389 — 436. 
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closed in a rampart of high and rocky mountains, and at a 
general elevation of more than seven thousand feet above 
the ocean, lies the valley of Mexico, about sixty-seven 
leagues in circumference, with five lakes spread over its 
surface, on the largest of which stood the cities of Mexico 
and Tezcuco, Of the primitive races who preceded the 
Aztecs in the occupation of this valley the first were the 
Toltecs, who came into it, according to all tradition, in the 
seventh century ; and to them Mr. Prescott traces some of 
the most remarkable features of the civilization which the 
Spaniards found in the country. The Toltecs disappeared 
as a nation in the twelfth century, and were succeeded by 
the Chichemecs, a ruder tribe, and other races, who in their 
turn succumbed to the Aztecs or Mexicans, a people of 
higher civilization, who arrived on the borders of the terri- 
tory, from the north, and seated themselves on the lake 
about the year 1325. Cortés invaded their country in the 
year 1519. It was at the end of two centuries therefore 
after the foundation of their State, that the Aztecs were 
found in that state of civilization, which Mr. Prescott shows 
to have been discovered by the Spaniards. 

Their government was an elective monarchy, the sov- 
ereign, however, being always chosen from the same family. 
The immediate electors were four of the principal nobles, 
designated by their own order in the previous reign, 
together with the two allied sovereigns of Tezcuco and 
Tlacopan. Around this throne an aristocracy of chiefs or 
nobles, holding their estates and dignities by a tenure that 
made them vassals of the crown, centered in such numbers 
and dignity, that according to some accounts there were 
thirty great caciques having their residence in the capital. 
The tenure of their estates was in some respects quite 
analagous to the feudal system. Some were restricted as 
to the right of alienation ; others were entailed ; and others 
were charged with various military and civil services to the 
crown, one of which, as graceful as anything that adorns 
the monarchy of England, required an annual offering, by 
way of homage to the king, of fruits and flowers. The 
laws were recorded in hieroglyphical paintings, and pub- 
lished to the people ; though there seems to have been no 
other legislative power than that of the crown itself. But 
there was a great judicial system, the peculiarities of which 
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Mr. Prescott has developed, upon perfectly credible evi- 
dence, and which constituted the glory of this singular 
government. 

Over each of the principal cities, with its dependent 
territories, was placed a supreme judge, whose jurisdiction 
was final, both in civil and criminal cases. Below this 
magistrate, a court of three other judges was established in 
every province, having concurrent jurisdiction in civil cases, 
but in criminal an appeal lay to his tribunal. All these 
judges were appointed by the crown. Inferior magistrates, 
chosen by the people, were distributed over the country. 
The remarkable features of this judiciary were, that the 
higher magistrates, the judges appointed by the crown, 
were maintained from the produce of a part of the crown 
lands, reserved for this purpose, and were made indepen- 
dent of the crown, their offices being held for life. We 
confess that when we came upon this curious fact, not 
found in Solis, we were prepared to admit the propriety of 
the term civilization, as applied to the social and political 
condition of the Aztecs. Our thoughts recurred at once to 
the Anglo-Saxon liberty, which ripened at last into this, 
the strongest barrier, as Mr. Prescott justly says, that a 
mere constitution can afford against tyranny. We thought 
of the glory of England, whose glory it is, to have made 
this great discovery in the science of practical liberty ; and 
our wonder was not slight, at the idea of the later independ- 
ence of Westminister Hall matched by a judiciary, its 
predecessor in the acquisition of this tenure of office, in 
the great barbaric empire of Montezuma. Alas, the 
remorseless tooth of time! No history, no records or tradi- 
tion, can tell us now, from what prince of the royal line of 
Anahuac this provision of the constitution was wrested, as 
agem from his crown, to be set on the radiant brow of 
Liberty. We can never know how the judges comported 
themselves, before its introduction; what intrigues, what 
bribes, what threats, what messages from court, what inti- 
mations of the royal will, made the Aztec judge remember 
upon his bench that it was not a seat for life, Was there 
any great chancellor, in a former reign, the pride of all 
Indian philosophy in his own and future ages, who took 
splendid presents of featherwork and curious jewelry, in 
anticipation of the loss of his official income? Was there 
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any question of the royal exactions mooted in the courts, 
and did any plain country cacique, the Hampden of his 
time, gain immortal honor by his assertion of the liberties 
of Mexicans in the face of too compliant judges? Wasa 
judge ever removed? What great magistrate was too 
virtuous for the government? What supple courtier was 
substituted in his place? All these, the secret histories of 
their freedom, have perished forever ; but man and society 
are essentially the same, in all ages, and we may guess at 
these things in the annals of Mexican, with almost the 
same certainty with which we can read them in those of 
English liberty. 

We should not speak of this institution too lightly nor too 
seriously. On the one hand, it is not to be imagined that 
this semi-civilized people had thoroughly put in practice 
the theory of an independent judiciary ; but on the other 
hand, it is certain that they evinced an enlightened appre- 
hension of some of the means of counteracting in its organ- 
ization the otherwise despotic character of their govern- 
ment. ‘This is apparent from the further account given by 
the author, of the administration of their laws. To receive 
any bribe, was a capital offence in a judge; and to show 
that their independence of the crown was real, Mr. Pres- 
cott states that there is no evidence that any one of the 
Aztec monarchs was ever accused of an attempt to violate 
it. Justice was administered speedily. The parties man- 
aged their own causes — no such order as advocates being 
known in the State. The records were kept in hieroglyph- 
ical paintings ; and it is manifest that the proceedings were 
conducted with legal precision and regularity, from the fact 
that these paintings, in suits respecting real property, were 
admitted in evidence in the Spanish courts, long after the 
Conquest. The capital crimes were homicide, theft, adul- 
tery, removing the boundaries of estates, altering the estab- 
lished measures, and breach of trust in a guardian as to the 
property of his ward. ‘The mere existence of the relation 
of guardian and ward, coupled with the severity with which 
its duties were enforced, evinces a highly artificial state of 
society, with respect to property. The right of appeal to 
the highest tribunal, in criminal cases, and the admissibility 
of the oath of the accused to exculpate himself, exhibit the 
care for the subject, with which they administered a penal 
code as severe as any recorded in history. 
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Solis does not seem to have investigated the organization 
of the Mexican judiciary; or else he thought it of little 
importance to give an accurate notion of it to his readers. 
He hardly distinguishes at all between the functions and 
jurisdiction of the different magistrates, although he informs 
us that they administered customary law, wherever the will 
of the prince —or as we should say, legislation — had not 
altered the custom.* He makes no mention of their tenure 
of office, their official support, or the punishment for taking 
bribes ; neither does he state that records were kept of the 
suits litigated before them. These four particulars go to 
the essence of a judiciary as a department of government ; 
and the Spanish historian was apparently not aware that 
they existed in Mexico. 

Slavery existed among the Mexicans ; but unlike the law 
of every other country in which it has existed, the Mexican 
code did not affix to the child of a slave the condition of 
its parent. The slaves were prisoners of war, criminals, 
public debtors, paupers who sold themselves, and children, 
who were sold by their parents into a mild sort of servitude. 
The civil incapacities of the slave were not so great as 
among the Romans. 

Mr. Prescott next proceeds to the revenues and the 
military institutions of the Aztecs, of which he gives a 
luminous and exact account, supported by ample authorities. 
He then treats of their mythology and religion. He is 
satisfied that their religious faith originated from two 
distinct sources ; that they derived from their predecessors 
in the land a mild theism, on which they afterwards 
engrafted their own mythology. However this may be, it 
is manifest that their system was as incongruous as any 
that ever existed. ‘They believed in the supreme Creator 
and Lord of the universe, whom they addressed by prayer. 
They had adequate notions of his attributes of omniscience, 
omnipresence and perfection. But as if the one God 
whom they adored were not enough for the universe, they 
set up in their imaginations and their temples thirteen other 
principal deities and more than two hundred inferior gods. 
We cannot pause to allude to any of these, except that 
remarkable divinity, whose second advent, promised in the 





* Solis, tom i. pp. 419, 420. 
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remote age when he took his departure on the boundless 
ocean, seemed to the astonished nations of the valley to be 
at hand, when the first rumors of the white man’s coming 
floated over the eastern hills, and spread like dark and 
threatening clouds over the whole land. This was the 
god Quetzalcoatl—the period of whose residence on 
earth was their golden age, who predicted that he and his 
descendants would return. It was a fatal superstition. 
How long they had cherished it, what ideas they attached 
to his coming, or for what purpose it was designed, we do 
not precisely learn; but it is manifest through the whole 
narrative, that to this it-was owing, that they first permitted 
the entry of Cortés into the land, and that down to the last 
moment of their expiring struggles for their country this su- 
perstition chilled their hearts. Had the religion of the country 
been a mere theism alone, if the Mexicans could but have 
reached the conception of a just Providence, caring equally 
for them as for the white men, Cortés and his Spaniards 
would have been annihilated. It seems strange that they 
should not have attained to this idea, for they believed in 
the immortality of the soul, and assigned the highest place 
in heaven to the heroes who fell in battle. But a numer- 
ous and most active priesthood, who performed all the 
offices of education and filled their whole society with the 
influences of such a body, could neither leave the religion 
of a rude people to purify itself into a simple faith, nor 
suffer them to retain the purity of belief which the more 
ancient civilization of the country may have transmitted to 
them. 

Their human sacrifices and their cannibalism also present 
to Mr. Prescott proofs of a departure from the peaceful 
rites derived from their Toltec predecessors. He has 
expended much successful research on this part of their 
customs, and as it is a point of some consequence in his 
apology for the conquest, which we shall notice hereafter, 
we ought not to omit a brief statement of the facts. The 
Aztecs sacrificed to the gods prisoners taken in war and 
sometimes other victims. ‘The extent of these sacrifices 
was enormous, and they were often conducted with great 
pomp, being a regular institution of the religion of the 
country. The body of the victim was sometimes delivered 
over to the warrior who had taken him in battle, and by 
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him after being dressed was served up in a banquet to his 
friends, prepared with art and attended by both sexes. 
Cannibalism was not known among them in any other form 
than this, and in this form it was evidently the fruit of 
some horrible superstition, that in their eyes ennobled and 
sanctioned a feast at which nature herself revolts. ‘In 
this state of things,” says Mr. Prescott, (and his position 
is remarkable,) “it was beneficently ordered by Providence 
that the land should be delivered over to another race, who 
would rescue it from the brutish superstitions that daily 
extended wider and wider, with extent of empire. The 
debasing institutions of the Aztecs furnished the best 
apology for their conquest.” 

We have not space even to condense the author’s very 
clear and satisfactory account of their hieroglyphics, their 
manuscripts, arithmetic, chronology and astronomy. ‘The 
recondite chapter in which he has treated these subjects is 
as acute as it is learned. It contains an account of Mexi- 
can science for which all his readers will owe him a great 
obligation. It is manifest, on comparing the chapter with 
what Solis has given us upon a part of the same topics, 
that the latter did not know, or did not think proper to tell, 
a tithe of what is described by our countryman with so 
much spirit and accuracy, from the most authentic sources. 
We commend to the attention of the reader his account of 
the wonderful advances and discoveries made by the 
Mexicans in chronology and astronomy. 

Mr. Prescott proceeds from these subjects to the agricul- 
ture of the Mexicans, their mechanic arts, internal com- 
merce, and domestic manners. Agriculture, including 
horticulture, was in a very advanced state; in fact, few 
countries in the world were at that time under a higher 
state of cultivation. Drainage, irrigation and ample grain- 
aries evinced the forecast of civilized man; and with the 
existence of individual proprietorship of the soil, defended 
by the utmost severities of their code, widely distinguished 
them from the wandering tribes of the rest of the continent. 
In the mechanic arts they had clearly reached as high a 
point as any people to whom the use of iron was unknown. 
Great fairs and markets, the traffic in which was under the 
inspection of magistrates appointed for the purpose, dis- 
played a vast and various commerce, in which a regulated 
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currency, of different values, was not unknown. Trade 
was an employment held in the most honorable estimation, 
and often became the path to eminent political preferment. 
Their domestic manners present only a single feature 
repulsive or revolting to a civilized taste; the one we have 
noticed before. With this barbarous exception, there was 
a refinement, a grace and delicacy in their social inter- 
course, and a luxury and magnificence in their repasts, that 
remind us of the East; while the consideration and social 
equality with which they treated the female sex places their 
curious civilization far in advance of that of the Eastern 
nations. Polygamy was allowed; but fidelity to the mar- 
riage vow was enforced by the most terrible penalties that 
have ever been known in history. Their morality may be 
inferred from the discipline in their public schools, and 
from the high value they set upon the virtue of modesty in 
woman. No more remarkable document, concerning the 
moral civilization of a country, has ever seen the light, than 
the “ Advice of an Aztec mother to her daughter,” which 
Mr. Prescott has translated from Sahagun, in the Appendix 
to his third volume. We have room only for short ex- 
tracts. 


“In walking, my daughter, see that you behave becomingly, 
neither going with haste, nor too slowly; since it is an evidence 
of being puffed up, to walk too slowly, and walking hastily 
causes a vicious habit of restlessness and instability. * * * 
Another thing that you must attend to, my daughter, is, that, 
when you are in the street you do not go looking like a near- 
sighted person, nor, on your way, make fantastic movements 
with your feet. Walk through the street quietly and with pro- 
priety. See, my daughter, that you give yourself no concern 
about the words you may hear in going through the street, 
nor pay any regard to tiem, let those who come and go say what 
they will. Take care that you neither answer nor speak, but act 
as if you neither heard nor understood them ; since, doing in this 
manner, no one will be able to say with truth, that you have said 
anything amiss.” 


The document does not inform us whether the fair 
daughters of Mexico were permitted to converse with their 
male acquaintances, in the street; but if we may infer the 
etiquette of a graceful and social people from their general 
spirit, we shall probably do no great injustice to “ those 
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noble and venerable dames,” “the grandmothers” of the 
young lady who is the object of these instructions, when 
we conclude that she was permitted, with the air “of one 
who looks upon all with a serene countenance,” to be 
joined by any admiring Aztec who might be walking the 
same way, if his rank were suitable. Whatever may be 
our speculations on this interesting point of manners, we 
can have little hesitation in wondering at the moral sub- 
limity, with which the instruction concludes. 


“Our Lord is compassionate; but, if you commit treason 
against your husband, God, who is in every place, shall take 
vengeance on your sin, and will permit you to have neither con- 
tentment, nor repose, nor a peaceful life ; and he will excite your 
husband to be always unkind towards you, and always to speak 
to you with anger. My dear daughter, whom I tenderly love, 
see that you live in the world in peace, tranquillity and content- 
ment, all the days that you shall live. See that you disgrace not 
yourself, that you stain not your honor, nor pollute the lustre 
and fame of your ancestors. See that you honor me and your 
father, and reflect glory on us by your good life. May God 
prosper you, my first born, and may you come to God who is in 
every place.” 


The origin of this singular civilization has been made the 
subject of a separate essay, which the author has placed at 
the end of his third volume, although he had originally 
intended it for the close of his preliminary essay. It is an 
elaborate and discriminating paper, to which we cannot do 
justice by any account of it that our limits will permit. 
But the civilization itself, which has attracted so much of 
our interest, and has been so fully exhibited by the author, 
we could not pass over. We may well credit the state- 
ment that it has cost him as much labor and nearly as much 
time as the remainder of the history. It reflects the highest 
credit on his diligence, his acuteness and power of con- 
densation. It is not only the most elaborate, but by far 
the most valuable part of his work. Brilliantly as he has 
told the story of the Conquest, if we were asked to desig- 
nate that portion of the work which confers the greatest 
benefit on the reading world, we should unhesitatingly 
point to that part of it in which he has fully succeeded in 
giving a just idea of the true nature and extent of the civi- 
lization to which the Mexicans had attained. We have 
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intended to institute no formal comparisons between Mr. 
Prescott and his predecessors Robertson and Solis ; but the 
few points on which we have incidentally stated what they 
had not done, will show that the materials for an adequate 
idea of the Mexican civilization, however ample and 
authentic, required to be examined and brought into a 
connected and harmonious whole. There are few pieces 
of history in which a task of this kind has been performed 
so well. The author will be well repaid for all his labor, 
for that which confers the great benefit of a novel and well 
digested subject like this on innumerable readers, can- 
not but repay in reputation all that it has cost the writer. 
He has added to our store of knowledge and reflection a 
subject of the highest interest and value, a view of a 
remarkable portion of the human family, whose condition 
he has rescued from the darkness of fable and placed in 
the light of exact and authentic history. What Niebihr 
has done for the ancient Etruscan civilization, Mr. Prescott 
has done for that of the Mexicans. 

We cannot too highly estimate the importance of this 
portion of Mr. Prescott’s labors. He has opened and suc- 
cessfully wrought a mine of far greater value to the world, 
than those which, subsequently to the age of Cortés —to 
use his own beautiful and happy phrase — “ poured their 
silver deluge over Europe.” The discoverer, who lays 
open to the civilized world the embowelled riches of the 
earth, is deemed at least fortunate, nor is it to be doubted 
that he is also, in some sense, a benefactor. But he, who, 
exploring the regions of the past, for the delight and profit 
of mankind, makes known a vast store of intellectual and 
moral wealth, in the frame and spirit of a lost civilization, 
confers upon the world riches that can neither corrupt, nor 
be corrupted. This view of the Mexican civilization is so 
curious and important, as connected with the philosophy of 
man, and with great questions and problems of human 
progress, that we cannot but think our countryman emi- 
nently fortunate and sagacious, in discovering its bearings 
and resolving to investigate its whole structure. Whether 
it is to be regarded as an indigenous civilization, or as bor- 
rowed in some degree from the nations of the East, it is 
equally a most important and instructive study. For it 
shows how man may advance from barbarism, or fall away 
18* 
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from civilization ; what influences will suppress and finally 
destroy the best tendencies of his nature ; what heighth his 
merely material cultivation may attain, while his spiritual 
conceptions degenerate more and more towards a brutal 
superstition ; and, not least among its lessons, it shows, in 
the most striking manner, how thin is the partition that 
sometimes divides the heathen from the Christian world. 
The work in which all this is exhibited, in the case of the 
Mexicans, with so much fulness and accuracy, with sucha 
truly philosophical spirit, and with so much grace and 
beauty of style and illustration, is an honor to this, as it 
would be to any other country. 

The five following books, after the first in his work, Mr. 
Prescott has devoted to the march to Mexico, the residence 
of the Spaniards in the capital, and their final conquest of 
it; and the narration contains events, some of which are 
the most extraordinary on the page of history. The whole 
action is too feebly described by the epithet romantic. 
Language is at fault, in the attempt to characterise an 
achievement so rash, commenced in such consummate 
boldness, persevered in with such indomitable energy, and 
finished with such complete and cruel success. The author 
has wrought up the whole of this strange eventful story, in 
a series of chapters which enchain the attention far more 
securely than any fiction we have read since the age of 
manhood, Step by step he conducts the Spaniards on 
their march, day by day he describes their residence and 
experience in the capital, inch by inch he fights over the 
ground with them, as they are expelled from the city, hour 
by hour he conducts the siege, on their return ; proceeding 
all the while upon the unquestionable authority of evidence 
which he has thoroughly sifted. The reader feels no hesi- 
tation about any part of the narrative, strange as it is; for 
he feels that he has committed his belief to a writer who 
has no tendency to exaggerate the effect of the materials ia 
his hands. We deem this one of the important merits 
of the work. No slight degree of care was requisite, in the 
management of such a history, to preserve the dramatic 
interest of the story, and yet to avoid conducting it into the 
realms of fiction. There are authorities, who might have 
misled the author, from the true path, if he had not pos- 
sessed too disciplined a judgment for such a failure. 
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We now come to what may be called the author’s apology 
for the Conquest, and for the conduct of the conquerors, so 
far as he interposes his judgment in their favor. But in 
order that we may do no injustice to the author, or to “ the 
old conquerors” themselves, it will be necessary for us to 
state his position in his own words. He remarks with 
great truth, in speaking of the massacre at Cholula, that 
‘the difficulty that meets us at the outset is, to find a jus- 
tification of the right of conquest, at all.” But in seeking 
for what to the conquerors themselves was a justification, 
he insists that we must transport ourselves to their age, 
consider the public law of Europe at that time, and make 
due allowance for the religious fanaticism of both the 
church and the period to which they belonged. “But it 
should be remembered,” he continues, “that religious infi- 
delity, at this period, and till a much later, was regarded — 
no matter whether founded on ignorance or education, 
whether hereditary or acquired, heretical or Pagan—as a 
sin to be punished with fire and fagot in this world, and 
eternal suffering in the next. This doctrine, monstrous as 
it is, was the creed of the Romish, in other words, of the 
Christian Church,—the basis of the Inquisition, and of 
those other species of religious persecutions, which have 
stained the annals, at some time or other, of nearly every 
nation in Christendom. Under this code, the territory of 
the heathen, wherever found, was regarded as a sort of 
religious waif, which, in default of a legal proprietor, was 
claimed and taken possession of by the Holy See, and as such 
was freely given away by the head of the Church, to any 
temporal potentate whom he pleased, that would assume 
the burden of conquest. Thus, Alexander the Sixth gen- 
erously granted a large portion of the Western hemisphere 
to the Spaniards, and of the Eastern to the Portuguese. 
These lofty pretensions of the successors of the humble fish- 
ermen of Galilee, far from being nominal, were acknowl- 
edged and appealed to as conclusive in controversies 
between nations. With the right of conquest, thus con- 
ferred, came, also, the obligation, on which it may be said to 
have been founded, to retrieve the nations sitting in dark- 
ness from eternal perdition. * * * The concession of 
the Pope, then, founded on and enforcing the imperative 
duty of conversion, was the assumed basis— and, in the 
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apprehension of that age, a sound one—of the right of 
conquest.””* 

Mr. Prescott has added to these views one other element 
in the case of Mexico, the debasing institutions existing in 
the country, which we have already cited as in his opinion 
furnishing the best apology for the conquest. He else- 
where concludes an eloquent description of the fatal defects 
of the Mexican civilization with the reflection, that “the 
empire of the Aztecs did not fall before its time.” 
‘“‘Whether,” he proceeds, ‘these unparalleled outrages 
furnish a sufficient plea to the Spaniards for their invasion, 
whether, with the Protestant, we are content to find a 
warrant for it in the natural rights and demands of civiliza- 
tion, or, with the Roman Catholic, in the good pleasure of 
the Pope — on the one or other of which grounds the con- 
quests by most Christian nations in the East and the West 
have been defended, — it is unnecessary to discuss, as it 
has been already considered in a former chapter. It is 
more material to inquire, whether, assuming the right, the 
conquest of Mexico was conducted with a proper regard to 
the claims of humanity.”’+ 

We fully agree with the author, that we must judge 
Cortés by the lights of his own age ; but we must also take 
into view the actual circumstances of the whole case. 
The question, then, to be considered is, was there, in the 
apprehension of that age, a sufficient justification for un- 
dertaking and effecting the conquest of such a country as 
Mexico, precisely as Cortés undertook and achieved it. 
The only doubt that we have upon this point is, whether 
Mr. Prescott does not lay too much stress upon the mere 
pretensions of the Holy See and its supposed power to 
grant away the territory of the heathen. We are aware 
that it is very difficult to determine with precision what 
knowledge of public law, as it was held in his time, such a 
man as Cortés would be likely to possess and refer to in 
his own mind as a standard — if, indeed, he referred to 
any. It is even still more difficult to ascertain what the 
public law of that period was, if there can be said to have 
been any, upon these points, that deserves the name. [If it 





* Vol. ii. pp. 30 — 32. t Vol. iii. p. 917. 
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be true, that for half a century after the discovery of this 
Western world all Catholic Christendom believed that the 
heathen and their property could lawfully be granted away 
by the Pope, to whomsoever he pleased, then all question 
or difficulty about the right of conquest, in the apprehen- 
sion of that age, vanishes, of course. But it seems to us, 
that it is of some importance, in judging of the career of 
Cortés, to consider how far his own government intended 
to act upon this ground. It may elucidate the subject, 
somewhat, if we state what the general law of Europe soon 
became, in the course of the next century. In the age that 
immediately succeeded that of Cortés, all Europe became 
nearly agreed, upon the foundation of rights applicable to 
discoveries made upon this continent. The doctrines of 
this succeeding age are capable at least of being traced and 
reduced to a definite system. It does not, indeed, satisfy 
us; but compared with the atrocious doctrines which are 
supposed to have been held in Spain in the time of Cortés, 
it is as light to darkness, 

The position of the question, in the age immediately 
succeeding that of Cortés, was this, The Popes had under- 
taken to grant away the territories of the heathen, in the 
most unqualified manner, and these grants purported to 
convey the very soil of countries then unvisited by Euro- 
peans. James I. also made grants in the same presumptu- 
ously unlimited terms. The Plymouth Patent purported 
to convey to the Company in absolute property all the lands 
between the 40th and 48th degrees of north latitude ; and 
when this patent passed the great seal of England, these 
lands were the residence and property of the Indian tribes. 
But then all these grants, whether made by Protestant or 
by Catholic powers in Europe, were not understood, in the 
seventeenth century, to be of any avail, unless made effect- 
ual by discovery and occupation. ‘The rights flowing from 
discovery and actual occupation were held, by all Europe, 
necessary to complete the right of the particular sovereign 
to vest these countries in his subjects and to claim jurisdic- 
tion over them himself. Spain herself did not rest her 
title solely on the grant of the Pope, nor, we may add, on 
his injunction to Ferdinand and Isabella to reduce the 
natives to the Catholic faith. In all her discussions respect- 
ing boundary with France, with England, and with this 
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country, she has placed her right on the European law of 
discovery.* This was a law to regulate the relations 
between the discoverers and the rest of Europe, as to the 
countries discovered. If followed by actual occupation, it 
has always been understood to give to the discoverers an 
exclusive right to acquire the territory of the natives and to 
regulate the relations between the natives and themselves. 
No other power could divest this paramount right in the 
discoverers to acquire the territory, and no other power 
could abrogate their title, when they had obtained it. 

Such were the relations between the different powers of 
Europe, with respect to these countries, flowing from the 
public law applicable to discoveries. But the same law 
was understood to define in some degree the relations 
between the discoverers and the natives. It is true that it 
could not govern these relations in practice, as it could 
those between the discoverers and other Europeans. If 
the Spaniards committed cruelties and attempted unjustifi- 
able conquests to gain a title, other powers could not then 
interfere, whatever might be done at the present day. But 
then the relations of the discoverers to the natives must be 





*Mr. Prescott states that the pretensions of the Papal See were ac- 
knowledged and appealed to as conclusive, in controversies between 
nations, in the age of Cortes. But he refers to only one negotiation, in 
which the Papal bull was made the basis of a treaty ; this was the treat 
of Tordesillas, between the Castilian and Portuguese governments. It is 
worthy of note, that the parties to this negotiation were the same sover- 
eigns who had solicited and received the Papal bull of partition. Mr. 
Prescott has shown, in his History of Ferdinand and Isabella, what their 
motives were, in applying to the Pope for a confirmation of their title to 
their own discoveries. The kings of Portugal had formerly received a 
grant from the Holy See of lands “ discovered and to be discovered’ by 
them; and John II., the reigning king of Portugal, was the great rival of 
the Spanish sovereigns in the discovery and acquisition of new countries. 
They wished to exclude him from all claim in the Western Ocean; and 
they were therefore willing to go to the Pope for a grant, because the 
knew that his authority was precisely what John would be obliged to 
respect, since he claimed to be acting under it himself. But they mani- 
festly considered the whole affair in no other light than as a piece of 
diplomacy. ‘They took care to tell the Pope that it was the opinion of 
many competent persons, that his grant or confirmation was not necessary 
to the validity of their title; yet as pious princes and dutiful children of 
the Church, they thought proper to ask for his sanction to their discov- 
eries. They wanted the bull to use against their rival. The Pope issued 
it; and when the grants to the two powers, from an authority on which 
they both relied as against each other, came to be considered in the 
negotiation, their effect in the treaty was in the nature of an arbitrament. 
(See History of Ferdinand and Isabella, Vol. ii. p. 259, et seq.) 
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considered as in some degree defined at all times by the 
public law, for they manifestly rested on the law of nature, 
on reason and justice, and on the fair necessities and 
demands of civilization; and every European nation, and 
every captain or discoverer of every nation, must be judged 
by the lights which his own age and the circumstances 
afforded upon these points. 

Now the relations of Europeans to the natives of the 
newly discovered countries, in the seventeenth century, 
were understood to be these. ‘The European nations 
claimed a right, founded on civilization and Christianity, to 
establish settlements in this Western world, and asserted 
the ultimate dominion to be in themselves. But the natives 
were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil, with 
a legal as well as natural right to retain possession of it and 
to use it according to their own discretion. Their right 
however was restricted to possession; they were not 
admitted to have the right to dispose of the soil at their 
own pleasure, except to that European nation who claimed 
the ultimate dominion by right of discovery and settlement. 
In short, discovery and settlement gave the settlers a strict 
right of pre-emption; they could acquire a title by pur- 
chase, or by conquest, as they pleased, and they alone, or 
rather their government, could acquire it. These principles, 
however, were subject to one or two important qualifica- 
tions. ‘The right asserted was founded on the demands 
and necessities of civilization. It was thought to be un- 
reasonable that any portion of mankind, who were not 
cultivators of the earth and exhibited no tendency or 
capacity to emerge from barbarism, should exclude other 
portions of mankind from vast tracts of the globe, fitted for 
cultivation and for the residence of civilized and Christian 
nations, by using those tracts for no other purposes than 
hunting and fishing, without recognizing any individual 
proprietorship in the soil. This was the doctrine of the 
age ; and to any man who understood it as the claim of his 
age it was quite as manifest then, as it is now, that it could 
have no just and reasonable application to any but the 
nomadic tribes of natives, who did not cultivate the earth, 
and who had no such institution as individual proprietor- 
ship of the soil. When therefore the European right of 
discovery was asserted as a right to purchase or to con- 
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quer the lands of such tribes, it could not be met with the 
answer that the lands were already in the hands of culti- 
vators, or of persons claiming individual property in them, 
or that the sovereignty of the country was vested in a gov- 
ernment, which claimed to be the protector of that cultiva- 
tion and that right of private property. He who asserted 
a right of conquest over such a government, or a right to 
seize upon its sovereignty, must manifestly do it upon prin- 
ciples applicable to other sovereignties of a like kind, in 
one age as well as in another, whatever those principles 
were held to be. In short, he must have some justifiable 
cause of war. 

One other qualification was attached to the relations 
between the discoverers and the natives, as soon as the 
former became colonists. A colony being founded, by 
asserting the right of civilized man to take possession of 
vacant and uncultivated parts of the earth, the colonists 
must either maintain their possession, or surrender its 
advantages and withdraw their families, leaving the country 
again a wilderness, or they must act upon such relations to 
the natives as were alone consistent with their stay in the 
country. With nomadic tribes, mere hunters and savage 
warriors, it was impossible for them to mix; it was equally 
impossible to govern them as a distinct people ; and it was 
often found impossible to remain in their neighborhood, 
because it involved a perpetual exposure to violence and 
massacre. A rule adapted to the actual state of things was 
therefore unavoidable. The only practical rule was thought 
to be, to convert the discovery into a conquest; to treat 
the natives as a dependent and subordinate people, reserv- 
ing to them the right peaceably to occupy the soil and to 
govern themselves, but claiming the ultimate fee of the 
country. Whatever force was necessary to put this rule in 
practice was considered just ; but the very circumstances in 
which the rule had its origin point out the qualifications 
which belong to the rights asserted under it; namely, that 
the pretension of converting a discovery into a conquest 
was applicable only to the case of a colony actually founded 
among mere savages, with whom no other relations could 
be maintained. 

Was there anything in the case of Cortés, as a Spaniard 
and a Catholic, which affords a justification for acting on 
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principles different from these? If we look into the 
instructions given to him by Velasquez, the governor of 
Cuba, when he took command of the expedition, we learn 
that, after finding certain Christians supposed to be in the 
country, the great object of the expedition was barter with 
the natives, in pursuing which they were to be treated with 
kindness and humanity, and to be converted, if possible, to 
Christianity. He was to invite them to give in their alle- 
giance to his own sovereign; and what is worthy of note, 
he was to acquaint himself with the natural products and 
features of the country, with the character of its different 
races, their institutions and progress in civilization, and to 
send home minute accounts of all these matters. It is 
evident from the whole tenor of this document, that the 
Spanish government meant to act upon grounds not mate- 
rially different from those which they helped to establish as 
the European law of discovery. ‘They intended to take 
possession of the country, with the usual formalities, and so 
as to be able to claim the qualified dominion which, as 
Europeans, they supposed was lawful, over such natives as. 
they were likely to find. It was in fact an exploring expe- 
dition. Velasquez does not seem to have been informed 
with any accuracy, that his expedition was likely to en- 
counter such a people and such an empire as Cortés after- 
wards found. The previous expedition under Grijalva 
had been sent out for the purpose of trading with the 
natives, and that captain, after touching at various points 


‘on the coast, had returned with accounts of a country very 


rich in natural productions and the precious metals, but 
with very vague notions of the empire of the Aztecs exist- 
ing in the interior. With this uncertain knowledge of the 
country, and for these purposes, Velasquez fitted out the 
expedition of which he gave the command to Cortés. 

As to any warrant for proceeding to seize on such a 
sovereignty as that of Mexico, which Cortés or any one 
else might find in the injunctions of the Pope to convert 
the heathen, it seems to us that he could not understand 
those injunctions in any other sense than was evidently 
given to them in the instructions of Velasquez. If his own 
government meant to act as if the Pope, by his injunction, 
could authorize and had authorized unlimited conquest, 
under all circumstances and in every mode and by every 
VOL. XXXVI. — 4TH S. VOL. I. NO. I. 
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means, then he may be excused for acting upon the same 
deluded notion. But if, in the very commission under 
which he sailed, he was instructed only to trade, and was 
enjoined to treat the natives with scrupulous care and kind- 
ness, we think it is but just to the Spanish government to 
conclude, that they understood the duty to convert, or the 
right to reduce the natives to Christianity, to be applicable 
in general to the relations that might ensue between Euro- 
peans and the uncivilized tribes by whom they might be 
surrounded after an establishment had been formed in the 
country.* It is, at any rate, remarkable, that the commis- 
sion under which Cortés sailed from Cuba does not instruct 
him, on account of abominable heathen practices supposed 
to exist in a great empire, to effect its immediate subjuga- 
tion by fire and sword, to the end that Christianity might 
extinguish the religion, even if it exterminated the people 
of the country. It is equally remarkable, that the instruc- 
tions make no mention of such a person as Montezuma, or 
of any native government; “the Indians” are spoken of, 
and in one passage, Cortés is directed to ascertain if any 
of them are Amazons. 

But this commission afforded altogether too narrow a 
scope for the ambitious designs of Cortés. He had not 
been long upon the coast, and had no sooner learned the 
nature and extent of the Mexican empire, the capital of 
which was seventy leagues from his camp, than he formed 
the design to take Montezuma dead or alive, or make him 
a subject of the throne of Spain.t ‘I have been desirous,” 
he wrote to the Emperor, Charles V., “‘ that your Highness 
should be informed concerning the affairs of this country, 
because as I have already mentioned in my former relation, 
such are its extent and importance, that the possession of 
it would authorize your Majesty to assume anew the title of 
Emperor, which it is no less worthy of conferring than 
Germany itself, which, by the grace of God, you already 
possess.”{ He ‘resolved therefore to get rid of the restraints 
of his actual commission, which he well knew authorized 





*One of the instructions enjoins upon Cortés “ great care to indoc- 
trinate the Indians in the true faith, since this i is the principal cause for 
which their Majesties permit these discoveries.” 


t Despatches of Cortés, by Folsom, p. 39. 
t Despatches of Cortés, by Folsom, p. 38. 
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no such proceeding as an attempt to seize on the sover- 
eignty of a native government like that of Mexico. For 
this purpose he resorted to a legal fiction, of great ingenuity, 
but of a very thin substance. He went through the form 
of founding a city, over which he appointed civil magis- 
trates from among his captains; he then resigned his com- 
mission to them, and received a new one from the new 
municipality as the immediate representatives of the crown 
of Spain. The partizans of Velasquez objected, as they 
well might, that the commission with which he had come 
into the country did not even authorize him to found a 
colony ; but they were answered by the fiction, that a colony 
being founded de facto, in the name of the sovereign, its 
magistracy became de jure the representatives of the sov- 
ereign, in which capacity they had the power to remodel 
the whole objects of the expedition.. With this fiction there 
is no better reason to believe that Cortés imposed upon 
himself, than he did upon Bernal Diaz, one of his followers, 
who wrote a quaint old gossipping chronicle of the Con- 
quest fifty-seven years after the event. That shrewd indi- 
vidual saw through the flimsy veil into the real character of 
the whole proceeding; he was fully aware of the limited 
authority contained in the instructions of Velasquez, and 
he, with the other persons concerned in the affair of the 
new commission, hastened to excuse it by letter to the 
Emperor, upon the best terms they could. The whole 
affair, on the part of Cortés, was the bold movement of an 
adventurer, content to stake everything upon a cast of the 
die. If he succeeded in conquering Mexico and annexing 
it to the crown of Spain, he flattered himself that the un- 
lawfulness of his proceedings would be lost in the dazzling 
splendor of the achievement. He was right in his calcula- 
tion; but the result furnishes no proof that he was self- 
deceived with regard to the nature of his own acts. 

For if we grant to Cortés all the zeal for his church or 
his king, that any one can claim for him, he knew that as 
a servant of the crown of Spain he could lawfully make 
conquests in its name only by a proper commission for that 
express purpose, emanating from competent authority. He 
knew that, without such a commission, he was going to 
attack a vast empire upon no plea of necessity, upon no 
ground of self-defence, and upon no demands of a civilization 
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then extended to its borders and threatened by its power. 
He knew that in this attack he should expose the lives of 
every one of his followers, and that he must literally wade 
through slaughter to the throne of Montezuma, if he should 
ever reach it. It is true that the prince whom he was thus 
about to attack was a heathen and an idolater; but the 
people whose sovereignty this monarch held were by the 
law of nature a distinct and sovereign community, and that 
law was as well known to Cortés as to us.* They were a 
nation, in the fullest sense of the term, with a regular 
monarchy, a code of laws, a fixed and certain territory, and 
rigorously defined rights of property; of distinct orders, 
employments and trades, and cultivators of the soil, to 
which their title was as absolute as that of the Spanish 
people to their own domains in the peninsula. No where 
had European civilization, in the grand march of discovery 
then commenced, come in contact with sucha people. No 
where had the Spanish or any other government applied 
principles or notions, that would warrant the bloody subju- 
gation of such an empire without other provocation than 
the lust of dominion and gold.+ It wasa case of all others 





* There is a fact on record, and well attested, which has strengthened 
our doubts upon the propriety of granting to Cortés so much indulgence, 
on account of the spirit of the age, as Mr. Prescott has accorded to him. 
When Pizarro, fifteen years afterwards, in imitation of Cortés’s treat- 
ment of Montezuma, seized the Inca of Peru, he put him to death, after 
a mock trial, upon charges fabricated for the occasion. Several officers 
in Pizarro’s own army, disgusted at this outrageous treatment of an inde- 
pendent prince, not only remonstrated, but protested against the conduct 
of their general, as disgraceful to their country, as a violation of public 
faith, and a usurpation of jurisdiction over a monarch whom he had no 
right to punish, even if guilty of what he alleged. These officers were 
of respectable families in old Spain, of about the same rank and condition 
as that of Cortés himself. They must have been bred in the same gen- 
eral notions with regard to the Henthed, as he had been; they certainly 
were subject to the same influences of. the age, in which his character 
had been formed; and they were surrounded in the army by the most 
profligate adventurers Spain ever sent forth, to conquer and desolate the 
new world. But they protested against this act of their chief, and the 
Spanish historians have preserved their names, in honor of their virtue. 
(See Robertson’s History of America, Vol. x. Book vi.) 


t We may refer in support of this assertion, to the whole tenor of the 
instructions given by Ferdinand and Isabella to Columbus, for his guid- 
ance in dealing with the Indians. They ordered him “to chastise, in 
the most exemplary manner, all who should offer the natives the slightest 
molestation.” (See Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, Vol. ii. p. 257-8.) 
It is true that the benevolent purposes of Isabella towards the tullians were 


afterwards defeated by her own subjects; but this fact does not weaken 
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for express authority. If this had been granted, the wrong 
would now rest upon the government, instead of the 
captain, whose deeds and conquests it was subsequently 
and unrighteously induced to adopt and maintain. But 
there is not much reason to believe that the government 
would have granted the necessary authority, if rightly 
informed upon the subject. If any portion of the spirit of 
Isabella had descended to her grandson ; if any minister of 
Spain remembered her pious tenderness for a distant race, 
over whose destiny the Providence of God had given her 
some control; if Las Casas had then begun to plead for 
“the Indians ;”’ if there had been any public opinion in 
Europe; we can scarcely suppose that Charles V. would 
have ordered the conquest of Mexico, under all the cir- 
cumstances in which it was commenced and achieved. 

We have been anxious, in our remarks upon this topic, 
not to misrepresent the admirable and accomplished author, 
whose work has afforded us so great a fund of instruction and 
pleasure ; and we would therefore treat very carefully his 
views of the resulting benefits to mankind, if we may so call 
them, which he points out as affording a qualified justifica- 
tion for the Conquest. It is the proper duty of the historian, 
thus to balance the account of good and evil involved in the 
actions he describes. It is the privilege of cultivated man, 
thus to unfold, in some degree, the great designs of Heaven. 
Standing at a remote point in the future to which the past 
has brought its rich accumulations, surveying all of the 
field of causes and events and consequences over which 
the human eye can ever range, accurately informed, im- 
partial, and capable of judgment, he is strictly entitled to 
say what good has come out of evil, what vices and cor- 
ruptions of the race or age that he describes seemed to 
need the purification of fire and the sword. But while he 
thus pronounces on the actual course of history, he does 
not necessarily assert that other trains of events and other 
actions of men might not have brought to pass as great or 
greater good ; nor that the fraud and violence and cruelty 





our position. It was the duty of her subjects to — the spirit of her 
? 


government. Their avarice, not their religious zeal, prevented their 
obedience. The same spirit marks the instructions of Velasquez to 
Cortés ; a fact which shows that the government had not then adopted or 
sanctioned principles that would justify the deeds of Cortés. 
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and cupidity of man were necessary agents in the benevo- 
lent plans of God. He means only to say, that over scenes 
of tremendous bloodshed and unutterable woe the dove of 
peace at last descended ; and that among the consolations 
to which we may resort, from the contemplation of such 
scenes, is the fact that the religion of the cross supplanted 
a brutal superstition. Certainly it was beneficently ordered 
by Providence, that a land, in which human sacrifices by 
thousands stained the altars and debased the souls of a 
whole people, should be delivered over to another race. 
But we may admit all that can be said, and still wish that 
it were possible to write another history of the purification 
of that land. 

We will not- draw an argument from old Bernal Diaz, 
who sat down in his self-complacent manner to recite the 
good eflects of the Conquest, and who tells us in his enu- 
meration, that they, “‘the true conquerors,’ purged the 
land of its wickedness and evil customs, as for instance that 
of human sacrifice, and introduced bull fights. If a com- 

rison were in point, we might admit that, as a national 
custom, bull fights are better than human sacrifices. But 
our feeling upon this point is one of deep regret that the 
Conquest ever took place, because it lost to the world the 
best opportunity ever presented, for engrafting Christianity, 
without the mischiefs and abuses of conquest, upon an 
aboriginal and ancient American civilization. It is quite 
clear, we think, that the Mexicans could have received the 
religion without first bending under the cruelest yoke of a 
European people, and becoming practically extinct as a 
race, and utterly extinct as a nation. Had Cortés chosen to 
follow out the letter and spirit of his instructions, a tradin 
settlement would soon have been established by Spain on 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The same result which fol- 
lowed similar establishments by the French and English 
among the weak and unsettled tribes of hunters — the rapid 
decline of the savage before the civilized race — would not 
probably have occurred there ; for the Mexican empire was 
powerful enough to have maintained amicable relations with 
a European colony, and its people were sufficiently advanced 
to have maintained the identity of their civilization against 
any contact with the whites, except that which brought in 
its train a conquest by force of arms. There is abundant 
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proof of this in Mr. Prescott’s account of them. Few such 
governments have ever had more power, in some respects, 
than that of Montezuma. The people, too, who exhibited 
such great proficiency in some of the main points of civili- 
zation, who had made such discoveries in science, who 
possessed such arts and resources, such a civil polity, and 
such a morality, as the Aztecs, and above all a people who 
could so fight for their country, cannot be placed upon a 
level with the weak and ignorant and incapable Indian hun- 
ters; nor can we justly compare the relative capacities of 
the two races to resist the mere power and superiority of 
European civilization, without deriving from it any benefits, 
when exhibited and exercised only in the circumstances of 
friendly contact and neighborhood. 

The age when Cortés effected this conquest had some 
splendid agents for the work which we have imagined as 
possible. Las Casas was acquiring his title of “ friend of 
the Indians.” The great founder of the Jesuits also was 
meditating those vast schemes of missions, which his Society 
afterwards pushed into the remotest corners of the earth. 
Whatever may be thought of his or of any other plans for 
evangelizing heathen countries, without conquest, we main- 
tain that the case of Mexico would have presented an 
unequalled opportunity for the experiment. Let the 
reader consider the whole of their condition, and he will 
find but one institution or custom among them, which 
needed immediate and uncompromising abolition.* This, 
of course, was the custom of human sacrifices and the can- 
nibalism involved in it; and if we except this, we leave them 
in possession of just notions of the Deity and an extraor- 
dinary morality, unsurpassed out of Christendom. When 
we consider that this custom had existed in the land only 
two centuries, we may well suppose that its abolition would 
not have been impossible, if such relations had been estab- 
lished between them and the Christian world, as were 
practicable in every view that can be taken of the 
This people, or their predecessors in the land, had obvi- 
ously possessed at some period a civilization far superior to 
what the Spaniards found among them. The existence of 





* We do not include their polygamy, because it is an institution that 
may and should be borne with, wherever it is found, until the natural 
effect of Christianity leads to its gradual and certain extinction. 
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a remote age, in which some ancient American people pos- 
sessed an idea of the Supreme Being, rarely attained 
throughout the globe without revelation— the age when 
the great architectural monuments still extant in ruins 
were scattered over that portion of the continent — the 
age from which the known nations of the valley derived 
their science and all their best institutions — is attested by 
the condition in which the Aztecs were found. From this 
age and its better light they had wandered away. But 
who can say, if ideas and forms of a better civilization than 
their own had been gradually unfolded to their view, what 
reminiscences might not have been awakened, revealing to 
them their wanderings from their own former and better 
life? Who can say what suggestions might not have 
flashed through the mind of the nation, as it recognized in 
purer worship and more rational usages the familiar excel- 
lence that haunted its dreams from its youth of innocence 
and peace? One could weep— gazing into the melan- 
choly eyes of Montezuma, or thrilled by the classic heroism 
of Guatimozin — one could weep over the fate of such a 
people ; cut off from the earth, blotted out from the page 
of time, transmitting no name and fame in the pleasant 
course of history, to be worn and valued by a living nation, 
now passing along with us the great journey of nations and 
of men. They are gone, “no sons of theirs succeeding.” 
But their fate is not single, and our regret isa most “ unpre- 
vailing woe.” ‘The blow was struck upon them from 
which there was no recovery, and the ancient Mexican 
civilization, with all its possible results, disappeared. Yet 
one cannot but look wistfully upon the picture which the 
imagination will conjure up—the picture of an original 
civilization and a native American race, preserved, purified 
and expanded by the peaceful acquisition of Christianity. 
We may repeat the reflection, that the fate of the 
nations of Anahuac is not single. On the day when He 
who made shall judge the world, there will stand at the bar 
of judgment, as accusers, the innumerable throngs of those 
races, who have suffered from the fraud or the errors of 
European civilization ; and whom they will accuse, and with 
what justice, and what shall be the awful doom pronounced 
thereon, are speculations of fearful import. But one thing 
is clear ; that any doctrine —be it the authority of pope 
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or potentate, or the demands of a proud and grasping civil- 
ization — which begins with asserting a right in one por- 
tion of mankind to dominion over another independent 
portion of the human race, for any ultimate object except 
self-defence, inevitably leads to atrocities and cruelties that 
know no other bounds than man’s capacity for mischief. 
In this view, the demands and asserted necessities of civil- 
ization should be most strictly watched, for they may 
become no better plea than the authority set up for the 
popes of Rome. Not the least among the benefits which 
the work under our notice has conferred upon the 
age, is the astonishing illustration which it presents of a 
great race, crushed beneath the iron heel of a remorseless 
conquest, upon a fiction of right, which fills all future ages 
with wonder and indignation. 

We must leave this fascinating work ; — but not without 
some remarks upon the style in which it is written. It has 
reached a beautiful and appropriate style for such a sub- 
ject. The preliminary essay is written with the proper 
dignity of learning, but with none of the coldness and for- 
mality of a learned treatise on antiquities. The narrative 
and descriptive parts of the Second Book are eminently 
happy. We have been delighted by the copious felicity 
and elegance of the language, and the beauty of the 
descriptions. Asa piece of writing, the artistic excellence 
of the work challenges our highest admiration. In pas- 
sages where the change became appropriate, the pen in the 
author’s hand has become the historic pencil. The whole 
of the march to Mexico is full of paintings, warmly colored, 
but not exaggerated, from the time when he leads the 
Spaniards through the tierra caliente, “the land where 
the fruits and the flowers chase one another in unbroken 
circle through the year,” to the morning when they are 
received by Montezuma, surrounded by his gaudy court, 
into his strangely interesting capital. In the course of this 
march, the author, taking advantage of the descent of the 
Spaniards from the mountains, has drawn a gorgeous pic- 
ture of the valley, as it broke upon the sight, stretched out 
beneath their feet, with its waters, woodlands, cultivated 
plains, its shining cities and shadowy hills, in the light 
of an American sun, pouring through the clearest atmos- 
phere on the globe. If the reader will analyze this, or 
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some of the other descriptive passages — and they will bear 
analysis —he will find that, though marked by no accu- 
mulated notes of erudition, they have not been spread upon 
the page without labor. In the composition of such 
passages many of the rare accomplishments and _ finest 
faculties of the historian are brought into requisition. He 
must make a skilful selection of actual circumstances, 
from contemporaneous accounts; he must imbibe the 
feelings and impressions of all the witnesses of such a 
scene, who yet testify in what they have written, though 
death has sealed their mortal lips ages ago. Having 
descended minutely to geography, he must rise to poetry ; 
and with the flight of a vigorous imagination, must place 
himself on the spot whence he is to describe the glories of 
a scene, which, to natural beauty, added, in the eyes of 
those who beheld it as its discoverers, the hues of their own 
excited feelings. This Mr. Prescott has done, with a 
vividness and beauty, which place him, in our opinion, 
among the first descriptive writers of the age. Freely, too, 
and naturally, the most successful epithets and allusions 
flow from his easy pen, marking both the gaiety and the 
richness of his mind. ‘That he should have preserved, 
through the toil that is manifest in his faithful notes, 
through his researches in book and manuscript and hiero- 
glyphic lore, the spirit that sparkles along his text, illumin- 
ating his page and charming his reader and relieving 
himself, is abundant cause for the warmest congratulation 
and thanks, as we take a reluctant leave of him. It is, 
however, we trust, no final leave, that we here take, of one 
who has become so chief a literary benefactor of his 
country, ee ae 
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Arr. VI.—LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. GREENWOOD.* 


Since the notice of Dr. Greenwood’s “ Sermons of Con- 
solation,” in our number for March, 1843, both the author 
of the sermons, and the writer of the notice, Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr., have passed away from the earth. They had 
both contributed liberally to the pages of this journal, and 
at different times been connected with it as editors. Both 
held a distinguished rank, in our denomination, as writers 
and preachers. Unlike in many respects, as two men well 
could be, in their mental constitutions and general tastes 
and habits, they yet possessed, in common, peculiar sim- 
plicity and directness of character and manners, a deep 
and filial piety, and great integrity and truthfulness, and they 
shed around them, each in his different sphere, a beautiful 
and holy light. Neither of them, since the period of early 
manhood at least, enjoyed firm health; the labors of both 
were repeatedly interrupted by debilitating illness, and 
both sank to their graves in the midst of their usefulness, 
and the full meridian of their fame. 

On taking up the volumes of Dr. Greenwood now before 
us, our minds revert with a melancholy interest to him whose 
image they so vividly recal. The sketch of his life, fur- 
nished by his friend and parishioner, Mr. S. A. Eliot, cer- 
tainly cannot be charged with exaggerating his merits. It 
rather falls below the truth than exceeds it. Still, we can 
readily appreciate the writer’s delicacy, if shrinking from 
what might appear fulsome and extravagant panegyric, 
which so often and sadly mars performances of this kind, he 
has drawn too modest a picture of his friend’s worth. In 
the following article, by a contributor to our journal, the 
object of the writer has been to view the incidents of Dr. 
Greenwood’s life chiefly in connection with his writings, and 
with the development of his peculiar traits of mind and char- 
acter. Necessarily more brief than the biographical notice by 
Mr. Eliot, it yet contains a memorial of one whose connexion 
with the Examiner makes us especially desirous that some 
record of his life should be found upon its pages. — Eps. 





* Sermons by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., Minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. Boston: Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1844. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 340, and 390. 
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Francis William Pitt Greenwood was born in Boston in 
1797, and was graduated at Harvard College in 1814. He 
went unstained through his College course, but without 
giving promise of his future distinction. His theological 
studies were also pursued at Cambridge. The sudden 
blaze of his reputation as a preacher in 1817 and 1818 was, 
as it is well recollected, matter of surprise to many, and it 
was “with delight at least equal to their surprise,” in the 
language of his biographer, that the public “ hailed this new 
guide, suddenly springing up to take the place of the loved 
and the honored who were removed from before them.” 
He was settled over the New South Church, in Boston, in 
October 1818; but scarcely had a year passed away, 
before an attack of bleeding from the lungs interrupted his 
labors, begun under peculiarly happy auspices, and by the 
advice of physicians he passed the winter of 1820—21 in 
Devonshire, in England, being too feeble to proceed to 
Italy. While abroad, his hope of restoration to health 
became so slight as to induce him to request a dissolution 
of his pastoral connexion. He returned in the autumn of 
1821, and passed the winter, and the greater part of the 
two or three subsequent years, in Baltimore. ‘There he 
became editor of the Unitarian Miscellany, a work 
which had been begun by Mr. Sparks, and which exerted 
an important influence in the cause of religious liberty. 
His health becoming improved, he occasionally also 
preached. 

His writings thus far are, we think, less rich than those 
of later years. There is a nameless charm, an invisible 
something, which makes all the difference in the world 
between two compositions containing the same ideas. We 
turn from the one as without attraction, while through the 
other we are drawn on as by-some secret harmony. We 
cannot tell why it is, but our feelings are touched; a new 
influence is with us. As on the same instrument, and by 
playing the same tune, which in its faultless execution had 
failed to move us, the soul of some great performer throws 
itself into our souls, and imparts to us its own kindling en- 
thusiasm, so by the same thoughts, and almost by the same 
words, one writer will only weary us, while another finds 
his way into our very hearts, and moves us at his will. In 
this respect, we think that we feel a great difference 
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between the earlier and later writings of Mr. Greenwood, 
as, for instance, between the first two sermons in the 
volumes before us, and the sermon called “‘'The Meditations 
of Mary,” or “Church Registers.” 

His writings, while in Baltimore, were, from his position, 
mostly of a controversial character. They are full of keen- 
ness and spirit. We might take, as a specimen of his 
more pointed style, and as an answer to a charge which 
still continues to be repeated, an article in the fourth 
volume of the Unitarian Miscellany. It is in.reply to the 
assertion that the Unitarian faith “ consists in not believing,” 
—a charge that may be brought by any sect against those 
who do not believe with them. To illustrate this, he sup- 
poses a Roman Catholic to meet a Calvinist or an Episco- 
palian, and after learning that he does not believe in the 
supremacy of the Pope, the worship of images or -the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, to exclaim with astonishment, 
‘‘ What, for heaven’s sake, then, do you believe? Your 
creed seems to consist in not believing.”” Soa Mahometan, 
after questioning this same Catholic, strokes down his 
beard, and looking exceeding wise and solemn, exclaims, 
‘‘Indeed, you are in a bad way; your faith, may Allah in 
his great mercy enlighten it! is nothing more than not 
believing.” 


‘Our opinion on this subject,” the writer concludes, “is, that 
the value of a creed is to be determined rather by its practical 
efficacy, than by its length or its breadth; and that if a 
man could have but one article of faith instead of thirty-nine or 
five hundred, and this one article should teach him to love and 
obey his Maker, and prepare himself for a better world, his 
creed would be long enough. But whatever it may be which 
Unitarians do not believe, we can tell our Orthodox brethren 
what we do believe, and what our creed is. We believe in the 
Holy Scriptures, and take for the articles of our faith all the 
doctrines which they can be proved to contain and inculcate. 
The Bible is our creed. If the Orthodox have a longer one, we 
advise them to shorten it; and till they are able to convince us 
that our belief is opposed by the Bible, they had better not, for 
their own credit, tell us again that it consists in not believ- 
ing.” 


The Memoir of Rev. S. C. Thacher, prefixed to the 
volume of his sermons, was prepared about this time, 
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and is, in some respects, not inferior to any of Mr. Green- 
wood’s writings. ‘There are few more beautiful biograph- 
ical sketches. It deserves to be bound up, as it has been, 
with Ware’s Life of Abbot, and with that to be preserved as 
a fitting memorial of youthful piety and early death, —so 
lovely when united, and so fragrant the memory they leave 
behind. Well may he, who has been sanctified by their 
presence, come, as a ministering angel, to quicken the 
devotions and inspire with holier and better thoughts the 
breasts of those who are still upon the earth. 

Mr. Greenwood remained in Baltimore till the summer 
of 1824. - He had now gone through five years of sickness, 
labors interrupted, hopes deferred, and some of his brightest 
expectations wholly extinguished. Yet he was cheerful 
and not unhappy. The love of nature, connected as 
it was so closely in him, with poetry and science, was a 
great resource ; and wherever he was, he found, or rather 
made to himself, friends. And besides, notwithstanding his 
weakness, he was able to do much for the cause that was 
nearest to his heart, and to see it prospering as by the 
blessing of God. But beyond all these, or rather running 
through them all, and giving to them their peculiar interest 
and glory, was a spirit of piety, growing deeper and 
stronger with each new disappointment and_ sorrow. 
Through this he drew from nature and from books, but, 
above all, from the one Book, a cheering and sustaining 
influence, which otherwise he might have sought in vain, 
though with tears. 


“We have known,” he says, “‘something of the trials of sick- 
ness. We can say with feeling, that at such periods of sorrow, 
when our flesh was failing, and our spirit was bowed down, the 
sweet words and trusting piety of one of the Psalms, in almost 
any translation, or the affectionate devotion and immortal promise, 
breathing in our Saviour’s last discourses and prayers with his 
disciples, have afforded us strength and consolation which no 
critical aids could have increased. It was of little consequence 
to us, at those times, how the Jews wore their phylacteries, or 
sat at their meals, or built their tombs. These were subjects 
which did not enter our minds. We only knew that we had 
listened to words which were better than any other words; that 
we had heard a voice from heaven, and were comforted. We 
felt that there was something in THE Book, which was to be 
found in no other book ; something which distinguished it from 
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other books; something independent, and requiring not the aid 


of adventitious learning. We sympathized anew in the spirit of 
these well-known verses : — 


‘A man of subtle reasoning asked 
A peasant, if he knew, 
Where was the internal evidence 
That proved his Bible true. 


“The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear, 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And only answered, ‘ Here!’”’ 


By this interval of release from ministerial labors Mr. 
Greenwood’s health was so far restored, that in the autumn 
of 1824 he accepted an invitation to become associate 
minister with Rev. Dr. Freeman, at King’s Chapel in this 
city, the place in which he had first been taught to join in 
public worship. The proposition for his settlement was 
made and accepted with the mutual understanding, that, on 
account of his health, a part of the severer duties of a cler- 
gyman should not be demanded of him. He was inducted 
into office on Sunday, August 29, himself preaching the 
sermon, while the other services of the occasion were per- 
formed by the senior minister and the wardens of the 
church. After the year 1827 he became, in fact, sole 
pastor of the society. Here his path was one of constant, but 
cheerful, quiet and unostentatious labor. He was, how- 
ever, rather a preacher than a pastor, and did more for his 
parishioners in the study and the pulpit than at their homes. 
Yet, when we consider the peculiar delicacy, if not fas- 
tidiousness, of his taste, together with the influence of his 
situation and his almost uninterrupted debility, we are 
surprised that he was able to accomplish so much. 

He labored, in various ways, “to improve the services ”’ 
of his church. In 1827, he published a new and improved 
edition of its Liturgy. “He took a deep interest in the 
music of the church, and contributed much towards the 
improvement that was effected in it.” In 1828, he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Lives of the Apostles,” and in 1830, his “ Col- 
lection of Hymns,” which has been extensively adopted in 
our churches. These were followed, in 1833, by the pub- 
lication of his discourses on the “‘ History of King’s Chapel.” 
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A series of sermons, addressed to the children of his con- 
gregation, were also given to the public after their delivery 
from the pulpit. From the beginning of 1831 to July, 
1835, and from January, 1837 to the early part of the 
year 1839, he was associated with Dr. Walker in the 
editorship of the Christian Examiner. 

His published wntings during this period were numerous 
and on a great variety of subjects; and we might select 
from them specimens of rare and varied excellence. ‘There 
is sometimes a singular felicity of expression, as when he 
speaks of Charles Wesley’s hymns being “ distinguished 
by devotional feeling, harmonious numbers, and an inde- 
scribable impulse of heart which sets through them like 
astream.” Soin speaking of Dr. Bowring’s selections from 
the poetry of different nations, he says: ‘The speed of his 
travelling is exemplary. From the snows of Russia, he is 
away, in an instant, to the olive-yards of Spain; then back 
to the fens and flats of Holland; again, over the hills to 
Servia; next, to poor divided Poland, to hear what they 
have to sing to him there.” How in this single line does 
he bring before us the whole sad history, and let us in to the 
private griefs, of that unhappy country, which has so often 
been the prey of the spoiler. And how in a word does he 
describe Raphael’s Madonna, “looking with those mild 
eyes which rather think than look!” 

To those who saw Mr. Greenwood only in public, it 
might seem strange that he should be a lover of fun; but 
many are the happy turns of expression, particularly in his 
smaller articles, that show the gleeful spirit, which neither 
the solemnity of his public duties, nor the pressure of dis- 
ease had been able to extinguish, which loves to dwell in 
the joyful out-courts of a healthy devotion, and which, in 
private intercourse, made his society so grateful to his 
friends. His reviews, as, for example, his review of Words- 
worth’s Poems, written at a time when they were seldom 
spoken of among us, except to cause a smile or a sneer, 
and more especially his review of Milton’s prose works, 
will, as literary productions, compare not unfavorably with 
any of their associates in the North American Review. As 
a clear, full and exact statement of facts, without the 
parade of learning, yet furnishing its best results on the 
subject of which it treats, we would refer to his article in 
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the Examiner on “The New Testament conformed to 
Griesbach’s standard Greek Text;’’? while as a graceful 
review of a good man’s life, his notice, in the same Journal, 
of William Roscoe might be held up almost as a perfect 
model. How like a requiem over the dead are its closing 
remarks: ‘“'Thus passed away from earth one of those 
whom it does our souls good to remember, and still more 
good to imitate; one of those lovers of their brethren and 
lovers of God, whose lives we shall always take delight in 
recording, and whose names shine so purely above those 
which have only dazzled and deluded the world.” In 
respect to his essays on nature and natural science, we can, 
in their spirit, if not literally, apply to him the words which 
he has applied to another who like him was a lover of 
nature and of God: “ What pleasant scenes of far away sol- 
itudes, and silent and sunny lakes, and light canoes, and 
cool summer sailing, are here brought before the mind. 
What a pure spring of kindly piety must have been gushing 
in the heart of the writer, when he penned those beautiful 
paragraphs. We will sail with him, and with such as he 
is, on the great voyage of discovery and knowledge, and let 
others, if they will, commit themselves to the guidance of 
those blind pilots who tempt the dark vortices of chance 
and Atheism.” 

But he had more important duties than those which con- 
nected him with literature and science. He was brought 
up amid a great and violent controversy on the weightiest 
subjects that belong to man. And he shrunk not from the 
contest. He believed in, and earnestly maintained, the 
utility of such discussions. ‘There are some strong remarks 
on this subject in his Memoir of Thacher. In his review 
of Milton’s prose works he has uttered himself in words 
almost worthy of that great champion of Christian liberty 
and truth. 


“He (Milton) plunged into the mid-battle of political and 
theological controversy, as if it were at once his place and his 
privilege to contend for the rights of mankind. Though he 
loved peace, he loved truth more; he loved the souls of men; 
‘which is the dearest love, and stirs up to the noblest jealousy.’ 
He preferred his duty before his rest. He knew the toil and 
danger which awaited him; but he knew also that he had taken 
his part in ‘the race where that immortal garland is to be run 
20* 
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for not without dust and heat.’ His great soul was in itself 
open and gentle as day, and in gentler times would not have 
appeared in so warlike a guise. He would willingly have framed 
his measures to the concords of peace; but, to use again his 
own matchless speech, ‘when God commands to take the 
trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in 
man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall conceal.’ The 
voice of duty, and the testimony of conscience, were to him the 
command of God; he did take the trumpet, and blow a blast 
‘of which all Europe rang from side to side ;’ a blast which 
even yet is not silent, but has come echoing down from year to 
year to us of the present, and will still go sounding on, clear- 
toned and thrilling, through the unknown depths of future time, 
and from region to region of the globe, till nations shall hear 
and be roused up, that now are dead, and the heart of the whole 
world shall beat, like the heart of a single champion, at the 
summons of truth and liberty.” 


In another place he says : — 


** We believe that what measure of Christian charity there is 
in the world has been mainly produced by controversy ; has been 
wrung from the mighty and predominant bodies of Christendom 
by the opposition, the resistance, the reasonings, and proofs 
steadfastly and perseveringly displayed by those who first had the 
courage to examine for themselves, and then the far greater 
courage to declare the results of their examination.” 


Such were his views on this subject ; and as he preached, 
so he practised. He engaged manfully and earnestly in 
the great struggle for religious liberty ; for the supreme 
and undivided authority of the Scriptures in matters of 
faith. But controversy was his strange work, performed 
from a sense of duty, never as a labor of love. He never 
sacrificed his catholic spirit, but gladly acknowledged as 
Christian brethren those who led a Christian life, though 
their theological opinions might lead them to exclude him 
from the fellowship of the saints, and he gratefully received, 
from whatever quarter it might come, any real contribution 
to science, literature or devotion. 


“A good book of practical piety,’ he says, in a notice of 
‘Owen on Spiritual-mindedness,’ “ is at all times profitable and 
pleasant to a mind of any seriousness, but never more grateful, 
perhaps, than when it is taken up after the mind has been 
engaged in the warfare of conflicting doctrines and opinions. It 
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comes like the news of peace. It refreshes the spirits like the 
soft evening of a glaring day; or as we trust that heaven will 
refresh them after the pilgrimage of this sandy life. We say not 
a word against the usefulness of discussion. The warfare must 
be accomplished. We stand at our post, and shall not forsake 
it. While there are mighty errors in the field we must go out 
against them. But we know and feel and have always said, that 
there are some things, and those the best things, about which 
all Christians are substantially agreed. We enjoy the feeling 
of brotherhood, the certainty that there exist the foundations 
of a universal Christian connexion, placed so deep and strong in 
the nature of our common faith, as to be out of the reach of the 
most violent commotions, which have disturbed, or can disturb, 
the peace of the Church. Such has been the character of our 
sentiments on the perusal of this treatise, in its new, and, as we 
think, improved form. It was written by an Orthodox vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxford, and is abridged by the 
Orthodox President of the Seminary at Andover; and yet we 
sincerely recommend it to our friends and readers, in the belief 
that the study of it can only do them good ; in the hope that it 
may invigorate and assist their efforts after spiritual-mindedness, 
and without a fear that it will make them at all more Orthodox 
than we would wish them to be.” 


In this spirit he speaks of the poems of Keble and of 
Heber, Watts and Doddridge, Charles Wesley and Mont- 
gomery, and in this spirit he begins and closes his remarks 
on the remains of the Rev. Charles Wolfe; ‘“‘a man,” he 
says, “ whom, though when alive, he might not have wished 
for our fellowship, and could not have approved of our 
religious opinions, we yet gladly recognize as a member of 
the true, liberal, holy and apostolical church, gathered from 
all sects and denominations, countries and climes under the 
broad heaven.” 

Again, he was a believer in human progress, and labored 
according to his ability in what he believed the real work 
of human advancement. He loved to dwell upon the past, 
and was peculiarly alive to the associations that gather with 
departing centuries around monuments of art, the faith and 
institutions of man. The great doctrines of Christian truth, 
precious in themselves, were yet more precious to him from 
their connection with apostles and martyrs and holy men of 
old, and came to him enriched by their affections, tears, 
and prayers, and blood. He had therefore little fellow- 
feeling with those who adopt their opinions, as an exquisite 
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his dress, only according to the latest patterns. Novelty 
had no recommendations for him, and on the great subjects 
of moral and religious concern awakened more of sus- 
picion than of interest in his mind. It was surprising that 
truths so important should have lain undiscovered so long. 
But on the other hand age gave no charm to falsehood. 
Though hoar with all the frosts of all the ages, he could see 
nothing engaging in that which marred the serene simplicity 
of truth. 


** Neither,” says he, ‘‘ do we esteem falsehood as in the least de- 
gree more venerable, because it is a hundred, or a thousand years 
old. We only think it a pity that it should have lived so long.” 
‘** Perhaps there has been no age since the world was established 
as the abode of man, so generally confident of progress, and so 
full of anticipations of further advancement as ourown. This 
voice of the age, feeble and stifled in many regions of the earth, 
rings out with an earnest distinctness from those districts in 
which mankind are the most intelligent and free, enjoying the 
greatest share of light and the greatest liberty to make use of 
it. Never was voice so loud, so united, so cheering. We join 
in it with all our strength. It is to us the voice of reason and 
truth. It is our nature proclaiming its origin and its destiny ; it 
is experience holding high converse with futurity; it is deep 
calling unto deep. For melancholy auguries we have no faith; 
and for the outcry against innovation no reverence. We hold 
courage to be wisdom, and confidence to be true philosophy. 
We do not doubt, nor fear.”’ 


Still he did not join in every scheme that was offered for 
the improvement of the world. Where there is the most 
genuine, there will also be the most spurious, coin. Where 
there was the real gift of tongues, there were also unnum- 
bered pretenders, and many who in their excessive zeal 
ignorantly supposed themselves divinely endowed. So 
when any great and noble design has taken hold of the 
general mind and roused all its enthusiasm, there is need 
of unusual care, lest we should mistake the babblings of 
man for the voice of God, the schemes of intemperate 
excitement for the measures which are to move the heart 
of the world and carry it forward. This prudence was a 
distinguishing trait in Mr. Greenwood’s character, particu- 
larly as it regards what are called the great philanthropic 
and speculative.movements of the day. He could not 
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sympathize with those, who, while they believe that the 
past has left to us no dower, would in their haste to make 
all things perfect, leave nothing for the future to do. 


“We are too apt,” he says, “to become impatient, when we 
cannot see favorite opinions confirmed in our own life-time. 
Our own life-time is but a moment; is but a single beat of the 
pendulum which measures out the solemn and majestic progress 
of the ages. We must not attach so much importance to the 
period of our life. The epochs of mind and morals must be 
regarded in conjunction with the life of our world.” ‘ With all 
our advantages as a nation, we have sore temptations, temp- 
tations which are all the more powerful and to be feared, as they 
arise mainly from those very advantages. Our circumstances 
urge us to hastiness in all things. We are all the time on the 
race. We race after riches, and multitudes are thrown out and 
crippled. We race after distinction and station in life, and 
many are prematurely broken down. We race in travelling 
from one part of our country to another, and explosions on the 
river and wrecks on the sea proclaim the dismal consequences. 
We race after changes and reforms, after new philosophies and 
new religions, before we have appropriated half the benefits, or 
learned half the wisdom of the established and old; and confu- 
sion and irritation attend the course. Some among us are 
seriously sick of all this racing, and would fain give up some- 
thing of our presumed progress, and a great deal of our talk 
about progress, for a little more.safety and a little more quiet- 
ness. We are not losing our hope in the permanent interests of 
our country, nor our honest pride in our free and religious insti- 
tutions, nor our faith in the general good sense and final success 
of our countrymen; but we are occasionally losing our patience 
at the recklessness which assumes the name of advancement, at 
the crudities which are flourished before our eyes as wisdom, 
and at the many abuses which are committed of fair opportunity 
and ample freedom.” 


These two aspects of thought are perfectly consistent, 
and must be united in a sound mind and with a strong 
heart, before we can be thoroughly furnished for every 
good word and work. Without this union we must be 
either the slaves of a trembling conservatism, or bound to 


the scythe-armed chariot of a savage spirit of innovation, 


He who with the great idea of progress and yet with a true 
wisdom would instruct his fellow-men must adapt his 
teachings to their wants, and will therefore under different 
circumstances seem to give directions entirely different, 
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and thus to lean in different ways. The monument of 
granite presses most strongly now against the East and now 
against the West, according to the direction from which 
the violent storm comes, while with steadfast look it stands all 
the time pointing to the sky. Or to take a comparison more 
in keeping with the spirit of progress, the steam-ship will 
now lie in the harbor, now outstrip and then breast the 
storm, and go through these various changes because the 
intelligence that directs her is steadfastly bent on accom- 
plishing the one great purpose of the voyage, lying by 
when it is the time to lie by, taking advantage of favoring 
winds when it may, and when it must, driving against both 
wind and tide. So it is with him who would carry out 
the best purposes of life or promote the real objects of 
society, whether he labor on a large or a small scale. The 
timid will at times reproach him for rashness, and at times 
the rash will reproach him with unmanly fears. It was so 
with Washington. It was so with Channing. And in a 
different sphere, the lot of Greenwood was the same; and 
very much for the same reasons; because he chose to act 
from his own wise convictions, and not to be borne away 
upon the current, or by the breeze of the hour. 

We do not, of course, mean to maintain that he was 
always right; that when his habits of life were fixed, and 
long debility, with all the little indulgencies that must 
attend it, had made him sensitive and delicate, and he had 
seen great promises attended so often by small results, he 
was not, at times, too impatient of change and novelty. 
It was natural that he should withdraw more and more 
from the fluctuating elements of the world to the unchang- 
ing principles of eternal truth; and that he should dwell 
upon them, and even upon the elegant studies of literature 
and taste, to the exclusion of those more active measures 
which in strong health he might not as a faithful minister 
neglect. But let any of us, who may be disposed to con- 
demn, consider how much, notwithstanding those twenty 
years of constant physical infirmity, he actually did accom- 
plish, and compare it with what we have done. 

We have dwelt the longer on this topic, from an impres- 
sion which many have, that during his latter years there 
was something morbid in his dread of change ; and that he 
kept himself too much aloof from the leading questions and 
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measures of the day. True, he was not fitted to do the 
work of a Channing, or a Tuckerman. But could they do 
his? Enough, if each performed his own work, and 
proved faithful to the talents and the trust which God had 
given him. 

But we have hardly spoken of him except in his more 
public and accidental relations. His great office of joy, 
affection and success was that of a Christian minister. 
They who saw his pale and serious, but cheerful and apos- 
tolic look in the pulpit; they who remember his rich, 
melodious voice, so calm and unimpassioned, discoursing 
of trials and of faith, the beauty of early piety and the 
peace that crowns a long life of devotion, or as he spoke to 
the mourners, in their mourning, of the love of God and 
his Son, will not fail to remember that there was the place 
which Heaven had assigned as his. peculiar sphere of influ- 
ence and labor. ‘There were those who had no personal 
acquaintance with him, and knew him only in his public 
ministrations, who at the news of his departure, wept that 
they should hear his voice no more. While he lived, his 
strength was given to his sermons. Through them chiefly 
he spoke to the hearts and souls of men. And now that 
he is gone, though the absence of the living countenance 
and voice must take much from their effect, through them 
chiefly will he continue to speak to the hearts and souls of 
men. 

His great and peculiar office was preaching. To that his 
main strength was given. But he needed relaxation, and 
as a refreshment to body and mind was obliged to engage 
in other things; and it is interesting to see how they were 
all made to minister to this, how they quickened his devo- 
tions, and furnished new materials for religious meditation. 
He looked on nature with a deeply religious spirit; and 
saw insect, leaf and ocean as if they were children of 
God, discoursing to him of a divine wisdom and a Father’s 
love. Hence some of his sermons are like anthems of 
nature. The sermon, for instance, on the Eternity of 
God, — it is years since we read it, — but it comes up to our 
mind now like the mysterious sound, that we heard among 
the mountains in our childhood, or the everlasting surgings 
of the sea. 
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During his ministry Mr. Greenwood was subject to 
repeated attacks of his old disease, and in 1837 he visited 
Cuba, from which he returned somewhat invigorated. He 
continued to write and to preach a portion of the time till 
May, 1842, when he was once more attacked by bleeding, 
and reduced to a state of extreme debility. From this time, 
though he enjoyed the exercise of riding, he was mostly 
confined to his study, and employed himself in preparing 
and issuing his volume of “Sermons of Consolation,” pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1842. 

These sermons will, we believe, longer than any other 
of his writings preserve his name and memory. By his 
severe trials and his deep religious experience he was well 
fitted to prepare such a volume. “Let me not,” he says, 
“be so dull and cold-hearted, as to pass by the hours 
which were consecrated to a close and filial communion 
with our Father in heaven; the hours when we felt the 
burthen of mortality taken off, and our souls left light and 
free ; when we breathed a better atmosphere, and saw with 
a clearer vision, because the air of another world was 
around us, and the clouds of doubt had vanished away.” 
He whose life has been made better and his heart drawn to 
God by an experience like this, is prepared to receive and 
to administer consolation. He cannot be wholly cast down 
by the sorrows of our mortal condition. He has an inward 
life, the life of God in the soul, into which he may retire 
and feel that his choicest treasures are not and cannot be 
taken away. ‘The great concerns of religion, its immortal 
hopes and joys, which can never be felt as near realities by 
the unregenerate, come home to his dearest sympathies and 
experience. For within him have been unfolded the affec- 
tions from which must flow the pure and serene enjoyments 
of heaven; not an earthly love founded on the relations of 
society or our physical organization, but the holy affections 
which unite the soul to God, to Jesus and the spirits of the 
just. 

This preparation, this change of heart, this turning of 
the affections from earth to heaven, is the one essential 
condition, without which we cannot receive religious con- 
solation, not though an angel should come down to comfort 
us. Our griefs may wear away. We may amuse our- 
selves with speculations on death and the condition of the 
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departed. But we are not prepared to receive into our 
hearts, with all their consoling influence, even the truths 
which relate to immortality and the future reunion of 
friends; far less those which relate to the present and 
immediate communion of the soul with God, by which 
from beneath the deepest sorrow a yet deeper joy springs 
up, and strength and life are given to the way-worn and 
disheartened. 

This preparation of the heart through him who is “ the 
way, the truth and the life,” is the only manner in which 
we can approach the temple of God, where his mercies and 
his consolations are dispensed, and the pursued and stricken 
soul finds a refuge from its sorrows. It is the recognition 
of this fact, if we mistake not, though it is not expressed, that 
gives to the “‘ Sermons of Consolation” their peculiar value. 
They contain indeed views of immortality which appeal to 
the understanding, and views of death which take away 
from the physical horrors which, by darkening the imagina- 
tion, scare us with visions and make death the “king of 
terrors.” But it is rather by that faith which would lead us 
as little children to our Father in heaven, to give our hearts 
and our affections to him, that they would prepare us for a 
cheerful submission to all the dispensations of his providence. 
It is by inducing us to walk with Jesus, to cherish him as 
our divine Master, our Redeemer and Friend, till we are 
transformed into his i image, and his spirit has become ours, 
that they would take away the sting of death, and its vic- 
tory from the grave. ‘Through the change that is wrought 
within us, and the growth of new affections, all quietly it 
may be, as by the sun and falling dews, the world loses its 
dominion over us, we cheerfully give up our friends that 
they may go to their Father and to ours, and when death 
has laid his hand on us, not more by a law of its nature 
does the body return to the dust from which it came, than 
the spirit, as by the affinity of its own purified affections, is 
drawn up to God who gave it. 

This view of his subject may not have presented itself 
distinctly to Dr. Greenwood in preparing his volume; and 
yet we seem to perceive something of it in the arrangement 
of the parts. First, there is placed before us a general view of 
this our human condition, —a condition of Sorrow and Joy ; 
then succeed four sermons on God, the Incomprehensible, 
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the All-Powerful, the Guardian of Souls, and the miserable 
Folly of not believing in Him; then they would bring us 
into the House of the Lord, that we may dwell there 
all the days of our life. When thus living in God, we 
are prepared to look on the great vicissitudes of our moral 
condition, to view Death as an Appointment of God, in his 
own good Time, to go to the House of Mourning, and there 
receive the Consolations of Religion, and bless God in our 
Bereavement, while the Remembrance of the Righteous 
Dead comes as a real presence around us. But how shall 
we attain this? Are we sufficient of ourselves? We can 
do Nothing without Christ. His Kingdom cannot pass 
away. ‘Through his spirit, his example, his sufferings and 
death, we are carried on to higher and brighter visions, and 
prepared to know again our Friends beyond the grave, and 
to hear Voices from heaven, saying unto us, Come up hither. 
And how sweetly does the volume close with the sermon 
on Peaceful Sleep, and then the thoughts on Christ sug- 
gested by the words: “ Abide with us; for it is toward 
evening and the day is far spent!” 

They are indeed sermons of consolation, and may well 
be “‘ sought for by mourners in the days of their mourning.” 
Happy they, who, by turning early to God and tasting the 
joys of pious affections and a life of prayer, before the evil 
days have come, are thus prepared to receive, in times of 
tribulation, all the consolations of our most holy faith. 

But we must qualify our remarks. These sermons are 
not fitted for all minds, nor to meet every kind of sorrow. 
With respect to the great subject on which we have 
spoken, change of heart, they need some sterner prophet 
to go before them, crying out, as in the wilderness of life, 
«Repent, prepare ye the way of the Lord, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” They do not answer the question- 
ings of a powerful intellect; nor recognize the fearful 
strugglings through which the soul is sometimes called to 
pass, before it can give up all and follow Jesus. And in 
what they say of Christ we are not quite satisfied. We 
feel as if their philosophy were not broad and deep enough 
to take in as it ought the mysteries of the Saviour’s king- 
dom, and his influence on man. We are melted by what 
they say ; we come away soothed, instructed and refreshed ; 
but without the profound repose with which we turn from 
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the Gospels themselves. Compared with them, they are — 
and what human compositions must not be ?— but as the 
attempts of man by instruments of his own to represent the 
moon, planets, sun, and all the order of the stars; whose 
beauty,whose majestic march, and the infinite depths through 
which they go, cannot be brought down to us. These 
are what human machinery, nay, they are what the Princi- 
pia of Newton, and the poetry of Milton even cannot fully 
express. But though, in representations such as are here 
given of the Saviour, what is gained in distinctness is lost 
in grandeur, a truly pious soul —and it certainly is so here 
— throws its own beautiful spirit into its works, and by its 
influence on our hearts atones in some measure for the 
imperfect views it may offer to our minds. 

It was the intention of Dr. Greenwood, had sufficient 
strength remained, to have prepared one or more additional 
volumes of discourses for publication. But in the summer of 
1843 he found himself gradually sinking, and was compelled 
to relinquish his purpose. His mind, however, continued 
calm and cheerful to the last. He expired, with little suf- 
fering, on the morning of the second of August, after a 
night of quiet slumber. 

So passed away our brother, in whom the elements of a 
strong and beautiful and loving nature were most happily 
combined. Materials so rich and various are seldom united 
in proportions so harmonious. Where one quality seemed 
just going into excess, its opposite virtue came in and 
straightway they were joined as brethren in one. So it 
was with his fidelity to his own religious convictions and 
his kindness towards others. While in Devonshire, he 
worshipped in a small and despised chapel, and not in “ the 
noble church of the establishment that reared its grey tower 
in the neighborhood.” ‘I went there,” he says, ‘“ while I 
remained, and should have done so had I remained till this 
time. I have no idea of deserting our friends, because they 
assemble under simple thatch, instead of under groined 
stone ;— though I also think, that I should have been 
cheerfully willing to pay my tithes, for the pleasure of look- 
ing at that old church, and walking through that old 
church-yard.””. Whatever may have been the fact in early 
life, —and a character of so much strength is not often 
formed from a tame and pliant nature, —in his later years we 
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could not meet him without feeling, that here was one 
whose soul, subdued by a large experience of disappointment 
and success, had been taught the true value of earth and 
heaven; willing gratefully to enjoy the one, but looking 
forward to the loftier joys that lie beyond. There was no 
approach to eccentricity, and yet his individuality was per- 
fect; everything that belonged to him, his ideas, his style 
and modes of thought, so rich and yet marked by a sim- 
plicity so severe, his countenance, his voice, were peculiarly 
his, all harmonious, and giving a oneness of i impression to 
whatever came from his lips. And how much of a pro- 
found religious emotion, too full of the peace of God to 
strive or cry, did they all, in their still serenity, combine to 
express. His last hours were the fitting close of such a 
day ; and more than once were they, whose privilege it was 
to “converse with his prepared soul,’ reminded of him 
“whose face,” as death drew nigh, “was as it had been 
the face of an angel.” What he has left behind are only 
remains of what he was; “but,” to use the words which 
he applied to another, “ they are the remains of a pure and 
beautiful mind, graceful fragments of a temple, which must 
have been a worthy sanctuary of the spirit of God.” 


Of the two new volumes of his discourses we have little 
room left tospeak. We find in them a much greater variety 
of topics than in the “Sermons of Consolation.” Some 
of the discourses are at least equal to any in the former 
volume ; they are all marked by the same general features ; 
but, as a whole, will not, we think, be found so interesting. 
Still we would gladly recommend them to our readers, 
sure that wherever they are read, they must do good. 
Two or three extracts from them will conclude our present 
article. We shall take them from sermons which were 
among the last which the author wrote, five of which bear- 
ing date, 1842, are found at the close of the second volume. 
These sermons are particularly interesting, not as furnish- 
ing the best specimens of Dr. Greenwood’s peculiar style 
of pulpit eloquence, but as showing those views of Chris- 
tianity on which his mind dwelt with growing fondness as his 
life was silently wearing away, and he was conscious of his 
near approach to the eternal world. The subjects princi- 
pally treated in them, are the Preaching and Addresses of 
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Paul and the other Apostles, and the testimony of the 
Epistles, relating to the Resurrection. 

The following is from the discourse on St. Paul’s ser- 
mon at Antioch in Pisidia, recorded in Acts xiii. 


















“‘Can there be any question with regard to the main doctrine 
of the Apostle’s discourse? Is it not, without question, the 
doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus? And this is the point to 
which I would direct your serious notice. Here is a sermon by 
the active and zealous Paul, the first of his which has come down 
to us, preached in a gentile city, to an assembly of Jews and 
proselytes to Judaism, preached for the express purpose of im- 
pressing and converting that assembly, and yet not a word said 
in it, not a word, of doctrines which have since been represented 
F as absolutely essential to Christianity, and to be received on pain 
of eternal misery. Here is a sermon, preached with an apostle’s 
knowledge, an apostle’s inspiration, and an apostle’s earnestness, 
and with the avowed object of turning the hearers to the faith 
and religion of Christ ; and the essential doctrine, the converting 
doctrine, and indeed the only proper doctrine which is presented 
in it, is that of the resurrection of Jesus. And it is so pre- 
sented, in such strong and various lights, as to leave no doubt 
of the station which it occupied in the preacher’s mind.” * * * 
“So preached St. Paul at Antioch. I assume the correctness 
of his preaching. I assume that he preached well and intelli- 
gently the Christian faith. And most certain it is, that he 
preached the resurrection of Jesus as the main and distin- 
guishing article of his religion. From these premises there is 
instruction to be drawn. And the instruction is this; that all 
preaching, pretending to be Christian, is defective according to 
the apostolic standard, which neglects or refuses to present the 
resurrection as the peculiar basis of Christianity, or attempts to 
substitute, as that peculiar basis, any other doctrine or doctrines, 
Of course, it is not required that every sermon should verbally 
recognise the fact or doctrine of the resurrection. But no 
sermon should deny, or seem to deny, the supreme importance 
of the resurrection, or advance any doctrine before it, or in its 
E stead, as an essential of Christianity.” — Vol. ii. pp. 334-337. 


So thought Dr. Greenwood of the importance of the 
resurrection ; and such were his views of preaching. And 
his own preaching, in general, was eminently scriptural, 
both in its topics and illustrations, though he occasionally 
selected topics which were thought by some barely to fall 
within the range of subjects for pulpit discourses. In 
treating these he would often indulge his brilliant, but 
f 21* 
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delicate and chastened imagination. Yet was not the 
preacher, even here, faithless to his trust, for the mind 
would be carried up to the throne of the Eternal, and the 
soul be filled with kindling emotions of piety and love. 

Our other extracts shall be from the sermon last preached, 
though not the last written, by the lamented author. It 
was first preached in October, 1841, and repeated in the 
pulpit of a friend, May 22, 1842, the last time his voice 
was ever heard in public. It is on the appropriate theme 
of “ Stability amidst Change.” The following occurs near 
the beginning of the discourse. 


** We hear of late the very frequent assertion, that the world 
has outgrown such and such opinions, habits, or modes of action. 
Occasionally the assertion is made considerately, and is true. 
It is made concerning cruelties, superstitions, and puerilities, 
which the world ought to outgrow, and which a part of the 
world has partly outgrown, as any observer may see. As more 
and more individuals become enlightened and civilized, by the 
process of the diffusion of existing knowledge and the temper 
and principles of Christianity, the world, or that portion of it 
which possesses the means of this improvement, will gradually 
outgrow the follies and crimes by which it has been disgraced. 
But the trouble and annoyance is, that the same assertion is 
used by half-sighted and confident men, to signify the supposed 
triumph of their own fancies, and with regard to things which 
the world ought not to outgrow, and has not in reality out- 
grown, because they are good and durable in themselves. No 
sooner do a few individuals learn to neglect and despise certain 
religious forms, than they declare that the world has outgrown 
them. The truth is, that they do not understand the reason 
which is the basis of those forms, nor feel the beauty which 
they serve to clothe and express, and then they presume to put 
the world into their own predicament. Again, we hear evil 
spoken and ruin denounced against established institutions and 
authorities, with the same declaration that the world has out- 
grown them. ‘This is indeed making a free use of that figure 
of speech by which a part is put for the whole. They have 
outgrown, and therefore the whole world has outgrown. And who 
are these that have outgrown so much? What is the measure 
of their stature? They do not seem to be taller than their 
fathers, or wiser than their neighbors. Vainer they may be; 
and more discontented they certainly are with that which is 
generally received. Grant that they have outgrown many things 
which others esteem honorable; it may well be questioned 
whether this be true growth and progress. It may well be 
questioned, whether to outgrow reverence for sacred names and 
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grow with any fair proportions, or to any good purpose.”’ — Vol. 
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li. pp. 381 - 383. 


The discourse concludes in the following strain of trust- 
ful hope and assurance. 


** Meanwhile let us be satisfied that the essential things remain, 
and will remain, and that the world cannot outgrow them. Re- 
ligion remains; for the nature of man requires it. Faith in 
Christ remains ; for he is the Mediator between God and man, 
revealing the will of God, and manifesting the glory of the 
Father; and man must go to him for the words of eternal life. 
The Bible remains; for it is spread through the world, and 
guarded by its own sanctity and man’s gratitude. Prayer re- 
mains; for man must speak to his Maker, and the language of 
his communion is prayer. And things which appear to some 
less essential and permanent than these, will still remain. Not 
only will religion remain in spirit, but in external form ; for man 
has senses as well as a soul. Forms may be modified, but form 
will remain. Public worship will remain; for the nature of 
man is social. The Sabbath will remain; for experience has 
proved the value of a periodical rest. Ordinances will remain; 
for religion demands manifestation; and especially will those 
two ordinances remain, which the Saviour enjoined, and which 
the Church from the very first has continued. Music will ac- 
company worship, and elevate piety, while man has an ear for 
harmony. Churches will be reared with the best graces of 
architecture, while man has an eye for fitness, proportion, and 
beauty. . Let us not fear the occasional outcries of destructive- 
ness, or be troubled by the whispered fears of timidity. The 
things which we love and have reason to love, and which have 
helped us and made our solace, will not be outgrown. If they 
have engaged love, true and pure love, they are worthy and 
lasting. If they have touched and opened the inmost fountains 
of feeling, they are real and durable. Let us not fear for them 
nor distrust them, but be true to them, and they will be true to 
us. They are as ancient as the heart of man, and will live till 
the heart dies. If we cannot secure for them the wide sympathy 
of all, we shall find for them, if we will seek it, the better and 
more earnest sympathy of the few. And the sympathy of the 
many will return to them, gradually and surely, when the time 
of anger or indifference is spent, and the affections are per- 
mitted once more to flow forth freely, and the true taste of 
nature is rescued from coarse associations, and directed by its 
competent guides. ‘Then there will be a returning and a rest. 
For ‘that which hath been is now, and that which is to be hath 
already been.’ ’’ — Vol. ii. pp. 389, 390. J. H. M,. 
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Arr. VIL.— TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE VALUE OF YEARS. 


From the German of Friedrich Rickert, as Freimund, under which 
assumed name his earlier poems were published. 


Adam sat in Paradise, circled by many a spirit ; — 

All souls of those, that, as time flows, should come this life 
to inherit. 

God the Lord brought each before the great forefather’s 
‘face, 

That what was written on their fronts his prophet eye might 
trace. 

Letters bright on every brow, drawn by the heavenly finger, 

Showed the number of the years, that each on earth should 
linger. 


Adam said: “ Who is the man that nobly now advances ? 
Minstrel’s fire is on his lips, a seer’s in his glances.” 
“That is David,” said the Lord, “ thy son, the pious king ; 
Wondrous gifts his heart inspire, that he my praise should 
sing.” 

“¢ And but sixty years,” said Adam, “are to him appointed ? 
Give twice twenty of my thousand to thine own anointed !” 
The wish of our first parent was answered: “ Be it done ; 
And give the years twice twenty to Jesse’s youngest son.” 


Adam, far from Paradise, his fated years had past, 

And the dread death-angel came to bury him at last. 

“ What wilt thou here?” cried Adam, and with angry 
eye; 

‘‘ Forty of my thousand years are due before I die.” 

But the angel said: ‘‘ Not so; I come no day too soon ; 

Forgettest thou that forty become king David’s boon ?” 

“Ah!” sighed Adam; “then I sat within my Eden- 
bowers ;— 

The boon should not be valid on the earth that now is ours.” 


Freimund, Adam’s son! reflect, that none in Eden’s bliss 
Knows how much a year is worth in an earth-lot like this. 
N. L. F. 















Men’s Tears. 


MEN’S TEARS. 


From the German of the Count Von Auersperg, Anastasius Gran. 



























The name of the Count is but little known among us; in this, unlike 
Rickert on the preceding page, whose two large volumes enjoy a high 
and well-deserved fame. He is an Austrian, born in 1806, and still liv- 
ing, we hope. We have seen but two pieces of his. They are contained 
in Schwab's Collection. One, that is called “* The Last Poet,’ shows no 5 
little originality, and is full of poetic fire. A translation of it has already 
been published. The other, though much inferior we think, we venture 
to lay before our readers. 


Marpen, didst thou see me weeping ? — 
Ah! methinks that woman’s tear 

Is like the soft dew out of heaven, 
That in the flower-cup glitters clear. 


If the troubled night hath wept it, i 

Or the smiling morning shed, f 
Still the dew the flower refreshes, 
And renewed it lifts its head. 






But the tear of man resembles 
Precious gum from Eastern tree ; 

In the very heart deep-hidden, | 
Seldom starting quick and free. 


Through the bark thou must cut sharply, 
To the pith the steel must go ; 

Then the pure and noble moisture 
Bright and golden trickles slow. 


Soon, indeed, is dried its fountain, 
And the tree fresh foliage gains, 

And yet shall welcome many a summer ; — 
But the cut, the wound, remains. 


Maiden, think of that tree wounded, 
Where its growths the Orient rears ; 

Maiden, of that man bethink: thee, 

Whom thine eyes have seen in tears. 
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Arr. VIIL—ON AMERICAN MORALS AND MANNERS. 


We propose to offer some observations in this article on 
American morals and manners. There is, at this moment, a 
very extraordinary crisis of opinion in Europe with regard 
to this country. Our national character is not only brought 
into question, but it is brought into question as furnishing 
grounds for a decision upon the form of our Government, 
upon the great cause of Republican institutions. 

For reasons then, deeper than those which concern our 
national reputation, — and yet this is not indifferent, — this 
subject deserves attention. We have no desire to over- 
rate the importance of this country ; but it is undoubtedly 
the great embodiment of the leading principle on which the 
history of the world is to turn for many years to come. 
When at some future time a philosophical history of the 
present age shall be written, this country will occupy a 
place in it, the very converse of that which it now holds in 
the thoughts of most men in the Old World. That future 
time will far better understand the map of human affairs, 
not to say our literal geography, than does the present. It 
will be seen that the tree of freedom, planted on this 
Western continent, has shot its roots and fibres through 
the whole of Europe; beneath the soil of all her ancient 
and venerable institutions. Whether it shall stand and 
flourish and lend strength to the world; or whether, over- 
turned by whelming floods, it shall draw the world down 
with it, or leave it rent and torn by the disruption of its 
ties — this is the question. We are not to be told that we 
are now speaking great words with little meaning. Those 
ties, we affirm, exist. The humbler classes in Europe may 
know definitely but little about us. But from out of this 
unknown world, from beyond the dim and spreading cur- 
tain of the sea, has come to them a story that they will 
never forget. They have heard first of a people who can 
eat the fruit of an unentailed soil, of their own soil; and 
we can testify from observation, that that word, ownership, 
is like a word of magic to them. They have heard, next, 
of a people who can read; to whom is unrolled the myste- 
rious page of knowledge, the lettered wisdom of all man- 
kind. Yes, and they are demanding and gaining that 
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boon, that American privilege, from their own Governments. 
They have heard, once more, of a people, who are their 
own governors, who make their own laws and execute 
them, and whom no man with impunity can wrong or 
oppress. Yes, in the lowliest cabins of Europe, they have 
learned all this. Let all the crowned powers of- the world 
unteach it, if they can. This is no dream to them; it isa 
fact. There is example forit. And this one example is of 
more weight than all the books of theory that have been 
written from the time of Plato to this day. 

The great controversy of the age, we have said in a 
former article, is the controversy about freedom. To put it 
in a more exact and practical form, it is a question about 
Government. How men shall govern themselves, or 
whether they can govern themselves at all, or, in other 
words, by what forms they are best governed ; this is the 
question. And it is a momentous question. A good- 
natured easiness, or philosophic indifference upon this point ; 
the sage dictum —of Dr. Johnson or of any body else — 
that happiness is about the same under all Governments ; we 
cannot understand at all. We know that there are deeper 
things than Government, affecting men’s welfare ; but we 
say, this, nevertheless, affects it. Nay, and it has an influ- 
ence, in many ways, upon those deeper things — senti- 
ments, morals, modes of thought, views of life, the cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness of life. If “ oppression makes a 
wise man mad,” it often makes a whole people worse 
than mad — unprincipled, immoral, and stupid or frivolous. 
If a single bad man in high station may corrupt many, what 
extended and blighting shadow over a country must be 
cast by the enthroned image of wrong! It dishonors and 
degrades, it vexes and demoralizes a people. Besides, 
Government either helps or hinders individual development. 
It expands or contracts the whole man; for it touches his 
freedom, education, religion. It concerns not only the 
man’s virtue, but the man’s manhood. Unless we were 
to say, as we might more justly, that virtue, rightly con- 
strued, is the manhood of man. 

From these reasons, as well as from man’s natural right 
to be free, has arisen the conviction in all liberal and gen- 
erous minds, that the freest Government, compatible with 
human safety, is to be preferred to all others. 
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Now of such a Government, the freest in the world at 
least, America has given an example. The eyes of the 
world were directed to it. Could it succeed? If it could, 
it was virtually an answer to every argument for political 
wrong ; for absolute monarchy, for primogeniture, for legit- 
imacy in all its forms. Could it succeed? More than 
sixty years of success it has counted; no nation on earth 
has been ina happier condition, none more flourishing in 
affairs, more correct in morals, more submissive to law, or 
more loyal to its government. Sixty, nay, nearly seventy 
years have passed over a nation, experiencing, meanwhile, 
all the vicissitudes of peace and war, and of commercial 
prosperity and adversity, and still it has a being ; it has 
has not faded away like a Utopian dream from these 
blessed shores; it is no mushroom empire ; it stands firm 
and strong. And yet now, at this late hour, all at once, 
this experiment is distrusted and discredited throughout 
the whole of Europe. 

It is certainly a very remarkable crisis in public opinion, 
and, on every account, demands attention. If this present 
distrust is a mere freak or whim of the public mind, that 
character should be fixed upon it. If it arises from misap- 
prehension, the error should be promptly exposed. If 
there are any just grounds for it, most especially does it 
concern us in America to know it. 

Let us then look carefully into the case of America, with 
reference to this distrust. What are the grounds of it? 
And how far are they sustained, if they are sustained at all, 
by the facts? What is there in this American nation — 
a great nation ; consisting of many millions of people ; pros- 
perous, peaceful, happy ; free, powerful, and respectable, we 
hope — what is there that justifies any alarmist, any croaker, 
in saying that the great experiment of this people in gov- 
ernment is coming to nought, or that can warrant foreign 
writers, who should feel that they have a reputation to pre- 
serve, in speaking of this country in terms of gross indig- 
nity and ribald scorn? 

The first charge that we shall examine, since at present 
it stands foremost of all, is that of the repudiation of public 
debts. 

It is not easy to understand the feeling of all Europe on 
this point, without coming into actual contact with it. On 
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a late visit to the Old world, we were amazed to observe 
the length to which this charge of repudiation is carried. 
Perpetually, without one single exception among all the 
persons who addressed us, we were approached with an air 
and tone of sympathy for the sad case of America. The 
conversation usually ran in this manner. “A terrible 
thing this, in America!” ‘ What thing?” we said. 
“Why, this repudiation, you know.” “ But who has repu- 
diated?” “Who? Why! the States, ali the States, or the 
most of them ; it is the doctrine now in America.” “Nay, 
sir,’ was our reply, “let us understand this matter, if you 
please, before we proceed any farther. We say that the 
States have not repudiated their debts. We say that there 
is no such thing as repudiation in America, except in regard 
to limited portions of the debts of two of the States where 
the just obligation to pay is denied. Michigan alleges, 
that as certain monies which she proposed to borrow, never 
found their way into her treasury, she it not obliged in good 
faith to reimburse the lender. Mississippi contends, that she 
is not not legally nor honestly bound to pay certain bonds, 
because they were sold and were bought in known viola- 
tion of the very condition on which they were issued. We 
do not say that these are sufficient grounds of defence. 
We think that the acts of the authorized agents of a State, 
should bind the State. © But still we say, that neither of 
these is an act of open, unblushing repudiation. There 
is no such thing in America. We believe, there never can 
be. It isa case, not of repudiation, but of simple bank- 
ruptcy. The States cannot pay at present; is that a 
crime?” “But they can pay,” was the reply often made. 
‘They can lay a direct tax, for the purpose of paying the 
interest at least. Or, at any rate, they could come forward 
and relieve the public mind by saying that they acknowl- 
edge their liability, and mean in due time to meet it. 
They knew that suspicions were flung upon their good 
faith, and they have done nothing to remove them.” 
‘¢ Consider,” we said in reply, ‘ how little the mass of the 
people are apt to feel themselves implicated in the acts of 
the Government. ‘They hear that there is a deficit in the 
treasury ; they suppose that it will be supplied in some 
way, without ever suspecting that their honor is compro- 
mised or that their intervention is necessary. Nor does it 
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materially alter the case, that ours is a republican or repre- 
sentative government. It is a way of thinking that long 
since came into the world, with regard to the action of all 
Governments. The public conscience does not feel itself 
responsible for the acts or neglects of Government. We 
wish it did, among ourselves. We are willing to hear any 
thing that tends to elevate the public conscience. And in 
this view, we could wish that either of the two things before 
suggested had been done; that is to say, either that the 
voice of the people had demanded a direct tax, or a most 
open and formal profession of a purpose to pay. But the 
question now is; does the failure to do one or the other 
of these things indicate a want of principle among the 
people, a willingness that the debt should never be paid? 
Would any other people have aroused themselves — the 
English or the French —to meet a case like this? Would 
they not have said, ‘The government will provide; the 
thing will right itself in due time?’ Would not the affair 
have been a parcel of the national budget, rather than a 
part of the national conscience ?” 

We think indeed that the Governments of the delinquent 
States ought to have come forward in the late crisis, when 
their bonds were dishonored in every market in the world, 
and to have said, ‘ We hold the public faith and honor to 
be sacred, and we firmly believe and fully intend that these 
debts shall be paid.’ This the suffering bond-holders had 
a right to demand, at the least; and they did demand it. 
They said, and they still say, ‘ You cannot pay ; be it so; 
you say that you cannot lay a direct tax to pay the interest 
on these bonds ; that it is a time of universal and unparal- 
leled distress in your country ; that the people of the delin- 
quent States have land, have wheat, have everything, but 
money ; be it so; but yet say something to us; say that you 
mean to pay; that will satisfy us for the present; that will 
relieve the panic which is sweeping down us and our fam- 
ilies by hundreds, to poverty and misery.’ Why did not 
the State authorities in question, meet this call? Why do 
they not meet it now? We ask this question with un- 
speakable concern and pain. We can conceive of no 
answer to it that ought to satisfy anybody. It must be 
want of care, of courage, or of principle. That it should 
be want of principle; that our public functionaries are 
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willing violaters of their plighted faith, sworn oath-breakers, 
we choose to consider and we do consider impossible. A 
carelessness, we conceive ; a feeling of not being responsi- 
ble, too apt to be the feeling of public men in distinction 
from that of private men, and increased here by constant 
rotation in office; the feeling, in short, which says, ‘I did 
not borrow this money, and | am no more responsible in 
regard to it than every man around me;’ all this may be 
the explanation, in part, of this great neglect, as it seems 
to us, of public duty. It is very well known that, in Eng- 
land, as well as in America, successive administrations do 
not feel responsible for the acts of the last, as if they were 
their own. It is very easy to see that if our States had, 
each of them, a permanent head, a prince or king, the 
sense of responsibility, in such a crisis, would be far more 
binding. 

Still we must confess that this reasoning, though it may 
explain something, is, in such a case by no means satisfac- 
tory. But is this enough even to explain the case? Must 
there be something more? Can it be that our State author- 
ities have distrusted the honesty of the people, have doubted 
whether in the simple admission that the debt is binding, 
they would be supported by public sentiment, have feared, 
that if they spoke the honest word, they should lose their 
dishonest places? ‘Then before Heaven do we say it, we 
believe, that they do not know the people whom they 
canvass! It is not true that the people of this country, if 
the honest part were truly placed before them, would reject 
it. It cannot, it shall not, it must not, be true. In strict 
faith and conscience, we believe it is not. If we thought 
it were, if we ever were brought to that terrible conclusion, 
if we believed this nation to be a false and dishonest nation, 
we should fold our arms in despair ; we should lift our eyes 
to heaven and say, ‘God! give us another country! We 
have no country ; give us some far land, some distant shore, 
where faith is kept and truth abides; for we have no more 
a country!’ We trust we shall be believed when we say, 
that this is no language of rhetoric. It has been lately 
said in a printed letter, that “Indiana will certainly repu- 
diate.” We do not believe it. But if it were true, hope- 
lessly true, and if we were a citizen of Indiana, we would 
leave that State without delay. We would not breathe its 
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air one moment beyond the time that we had power to 
leave it. 

We can believe that this is a subject on which the public 
conscience is not yet sufficiently aroused, without losing 
our confidence in the people. We can believe that the 
public mind is, to some degree, sophisticated, on this sub- 
ject. There have been some novel speculations spread 
among the people, designed to show that governments have 
no right to contract debts; that the present generation has 
no right to bind the future; and much has been made in 
Europe of the circumstance, that one of the public func- 
tionaries of the State of New York has lent his counte- 
nance to such a doctrine; a doctrine, which, whether true 
or false, becomes, at any rate, dishonest, the moment it is 
made to apply to debts already contracted. ‘There is a 
feeling, too, among the people that these debts have been 
rashly contracted; that the public works on which these 
loans have been expended, are of little or no service to 
them ; that millions have been thrown away upon useless 
canals, and that it is hard they should now be heavily 
taxed for these bootless enterprises. Add to this, the gen- 
eral feeling of irresponsibleness for what the Government 
does ; and it is easy to see in what a different light this case 
may present itself, from that of direct personal liability. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that the creditor in Europe 
does not, or will not, see this difference. He addresses the 
State that is indebted to him — Pennsylvania, for instance 
— just as if it were a private individual.* He says, ‘ You 
can pay; you are rich at this moment; you can pay; you 
will not pay; you are revelling in “the luxury of dishon- 
esty ;” you never will pay.’ He feels disposed, if he meets 
a Pennsylvanian at dinner in London, to seize upon him, 
strip him, and in a sort of symbolical retaliation to divide 
his apparel among the guests; his coat to one, his boots to 
another, and his watch to a third. —If any body wants the 
benefit of this lash, let them have it. If this irony can do 
any good, let it, in Heaven’s name! But still, we must 
say, that it is more amusing than reasonable. Suppose the 
Affghan people should retort in this way upon the Reverend 
satirist — could they catch him — because his Government 





*See the Letters of the Reverend Sydney Smith. 
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had done them some harm. Suppose the Chinese should 
smother him in a chest of opium, because his people per- 
sisted in smuggling the article into their country. Nay,and 
we cannot quite admire the taste with which these English 
writers come forth to teach and reprimand this country — 
something as if they had birch in hand for this great republi- 
can boy on the other side of the water. But to be serious ; 
is all this wise or just? Multitudes in Pennsylvania, and in 
all the indebted States, are most anxious that this matter 
should be fairly adjusted. But they find that this cannot 
be done in a moment. A whole people must be aroused 
to the payment of a government debt. Such a thing was 
never done before in the world; and we doubt whether it 
can be done anywhere else. We doubt whether the 
public debt of England would stand the tide of universal 
suffrage a single day. Be that as it may; here is a Penn- 
sylvanian — let us suppose — laboring and hoping and be- 
lieving that all may be brought right. In the meantime 
would the Reverend accuser have him eaten up at a 
dinner in London? We cannot sympathize with his wit. 
With us it a matter too great and grave to raise a laugh 
about. We are sorry for his anger too; for it has cer- 
tainly cost him sixty per cent on his investment. . He says 
he has sold his stock at forty per cent. He says it, as if 
he had washed his hands of it. ‘ Haste makes waste.” 
If he had waited a little, he might have had a hundred. 
At the same time, we freely say that to any, not petulant 
but calm and solemn remonstrance of this gentleman, whose 
talent we admire, whose writings we delight in, we would 
give all the aid in our humble power. We do not regret 
that he should use his powerful pen to awaken the public con- 
science in this country. We would that many pens should 
be employed in this cause. Yes, and with all our heart, let 
them point to that magnificent State of Pennsylvania, — 
key-state she is called; key-state she is; and never did 
more depend on her than now! There is a voice from 
her western border which has thrilled through the hearts of 
thousands — the noble manifesto of the Pittsburg “ Frank- 
lin Association.”” Honor and success to it! Let the cap- 
ital answer to that voice! Let the river echo to the 
mountains, that great motto — “ Franklin and Honesty !” 
We would indeed there were public meetings called in 
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all our cities to consider this solemn crisis in our national 
morals, to pour out eloquent indignation upon the bare 
thought of public delinquency ; to do all that is possible to 
wipe off the dishonor that is cast upon us in the face of 
all Europe ! 

There is, in fact, an effort to be made in this country, of 
which we think our people are not yet fully aware. This 
matter of our public indebtedness must not be left to take 
care of itself. The country must be aroused. It must 
come to be distinctly understood, that here is no ordinary 
work to be done. A whole people must be brought to 
feel the obligation of a public engagement. We have 
assigned’ some reasons to show why this does not come 
home to the private and individual conscience. But it 
must be brought home there. Our only help lies in indi- 
vidual conviction. Every merchant, every mechanic, every 
farmer must be made to feel that this obligation presses 
like a private debt, upon his ware-house, his work- 
shop, his land. The truth is, a new kind of national 
conscience is to be called into being here. ‘The people of 
these States, paying immense debts, which press upon them 
in the form of government loans, paying them by a volun- 
tary effort, as they will do, will present a moral spectacle 
never before seen in the world. ‘The principle that will 
do this, lies, we firmly believe, in the heart of these com- 
munities; but it is to be quickened into life and roused 
into action. And this must be done. We must not 
admit nor consent that anything else is possible. Shall the 
blight of bad faith be upon our fields and streams and 
mountains, as an everlasting curse and shame? Shall this 
canker be suffered to remain in the very root of all our 
prosperity and hope? Shall this terrible precedent stand 
in the national history of millions of free, prosperous and 
intelligent people? Shall this be the heritage of dishonor 
that is to go down from us to our posterity? And shall 
the nations as they pass by our borders say, ‘ Aha! these 
are the people that talked of liberty and justice and human 
rights ; but they never paid their debts!’ Heaven forbid! 
We neither admit nor consent, nor believe that this is pos- 
sible ! 

The second charge brought against us, is that of an 
excessive and demoralizing love and pursuit of gain. 
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To meet the full extent of the distrust that is felt of this 
country and of its institutions on pecuniary grounds, it is 
necessary to take a larger view, than that of temporary 
repudiation. There are other accusations connected with 
this larger view. It is said that the entire national mind of 
this country is corrupted by the pursuit of wealth; that in 
the absence of hereditary distinctions, this is the main 
title to consideration among us, and that to gain it, has 
become the one passion of our people ; that from this cause 
has come in a flood of bankruptcies, failures, frauds; that 
we have become the most dishonest people in the world ; 
and in fine, that our great political experiment is wrecked 
upon a rock of gold ;—or rather, of what we thought was 
gold, but which has turned out to be no better than worth- 
less slate. 

Let us observe in passing, that the failure of the United 
States Bank, being, as it was strictly after the withdrawal of 
the national charter, a private corporation, no more involves 
the moral credit of our people, than the failure of a bank 
at Leeds or Manchester, does that of the English people. 
But let us proceed to the general allegation. 

That, as a people at large, we are a money-seeking peo- 
ple beyond all others, we do not deny. That the pursuit 
of property carries us too far, and is the cause of many 
mistakes and evils among us, we do not deny. But with | 
regard to the opprobrium attached to this national trait, we 
must ask for some candid reflection. 

It must be remembered then, that there never was a 
people to whom the paths of acquisition were so widely 
opened as the people of this country. In Europe, entail 
on the land and capital in the manufactories, hold the mass 
of property from general possession. The laboring classes, 
generally, are tenants at will, or toilers for a bare subsist- 
ence. ‘To have a competence, an independence however 
humble, is a thing entirely beyond their reach and thought. 
In this country, this boon, or the hope of it at least, is 
held out to all. Can it be expected that any people will 
be indifferent to such a blessing? We are not surprised , 
that the first developement of the unobstructed free prin- | 
ciple, is the eager pursuit of property. Noble ones are 
to follow, are following already; but it was natural, it 
was inevitable, that this should be the first. A man were 
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a fool, and not a rational being, if, when the chance is 
offered him of providing for his own declining days or 
for the future wants of his family, he should fold his hands 
in transcendental wisdom or plebeian stupidity, and say that 
he did not care for property. 

Nor do we admit all that is charged, of bad consequences 
from the pursuit of worldly goods. We will come ina 
moment to our late commercial disasters. But first we 
deny in general, that the common possession of this great 
heritage of opportunity, has had the effect alleged, to vul- 
garize, degrade and corrupt the public mind. This wide 
diffusion of property tends to make a generous people. 
We certainly are not a hoarding people. Our expenditures 
are free enough in all conscience, we need not say ; but 
we must say, since we are put upon this ungrateful argu- 
ment, that our charities too are free. And we wish that 
our British accusers, in particular, would think now and 
then, amidst their reproaches, of the thousands and ten 
thousands of their own poor, whom we annually relieve. 
They come in shoals every week, every day, to our shores ; 
sometimes, we are told, actually shipped off from the alms- 
houses of England in utter helplessness by the public 
authorities ; they crowd our own alms-houses ; they besiege 
our doors in all the cities of our sea-board ; and we verily 
believe that, in the long run, we are to give to the poor of 
Great Britain more than the amount of all the debts we 
owe her! We can doit; and a good many things more ; 
and pay the debt besides; and shall —such is our assured 
faith. 

But again, we doubt whether the eagerness for gain, 
though circumstances have made it more general here, is, 
by any means, so intense as it is in the higher circles of 
Europe. There is nothing here to compare with the rigid 
grasp of entail ; with the inhumanity, the unnatural cruelt 
and injustice, that looks around upon a circle of children 
alike loving and entitled to love, and says, ‘ penniless shall 
ye all be, but this, my eldest; dependent shall ye all 
be upon him; in order that our family may be great.’ 
They say that we have no birth-distinctions here to honor. 
But how long will the birth-distinction last without the 
wealth-distinction? The law of primogeniture answers. 
No, no ; the great name must be graven on a plate of gold, 
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or it will wear out. The possessors of rank will not be the 
men to set a light value upon the wealth that sustains it. 
This close alliance, too, must give wealth, with the mass 
of the people, increased influence and power. And we 
verily believe, strange as the assertion may be thought, that 
opulence is a surer title to respect in Europe than it is in 
America. Beside its association with rank, it is a rarer 
thing there, than it is here. And from both causes, it can 
surround itself with homages there, which here it would 
seek for in vain. We are certain, that the poor man in 
America stands a better chance of receiving the considera- 
tion and respect that are due to him, than in Europe. The 
Old world is full of arrangements that visibly assign to him 
an humbler place and accommodation. ‘The forward deck 
of steamboats is for him; the second class of railroad cars ; 
the humble fiacre or citadine in the cities; nay, the very 
streets tell the same tale. ‘Till recently, in the cities of 
Europe the streets had no side-walks. But fifteen years 
ago, large quarters in Paris did not possess one side-walk. 
And the language of all this was as plain, as if the words 
had been formed in the very paving-stones ; ‘these streets 
were built solely for the convenience of the rich who ride 
in carriages, and not for the poor who walk.’ Yes, and 
the rapid increase of side-walks in the cities as plainly pro- 
claims the onward march of more just and liberal princi- 
ples. The barricades in Paris did not tell a plainer tale. 
But let us come to the season of our late commercial 
disasters. This, in the view of many foreign observers, has 
plunged the moral and political hope of the country into 
utter ruin. Let us look at the case. Ina thriving country, 
of vast and unexplored resources, amidst an enterprising 
population, to whose whole mass were opened the courses 
of boundless competition, there grew up gradually, from 
various causes, an honest conviction of the increased value 
of all property. We were living in a new age, in a new 
world, amidst new and untried fortunes; prosperity, such 
as the world perhaps had never known, was pouring its 
treasures into the lap of peace; human intelligence, as- 
piration, hope, were lifting their wings for an unbounded 
flight; mechanism, more than realizing the fabled stories 
of giants and Titans, seemed about to break through the | 
iron barriers of necessity, and to open the regions of 
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some fairer and happier state of being. There were dis- 
tinct causes, no doubt, of the wild speculations of 1835. 
and 1836, but we believe that the excited spirit of the age 
lent them a powerful impulse. At any rate, the impulse 
became general, became universal. We well remember 
how sage and cautious men held out against it for a time. 
We remember too, how one after another fell in with it ;_ till 
at length all yielded to the tide of opinion, and were gazing 
unconcerned, if not actually swimming upon this vast and 
tremendous Meelstrom. Speculation became, in fact, a 
part of the regular and accredited business of the country. 
It was not like the mania about the South sea and Missis- 
sippi stocks ; it was not the scheme of a few ; it did not wear 
an air of romance or phrenzy, which might well have put 
the prudent upon their guard ; it was the trade and traffic 
of the many. People honestly said, ‘we had not appre- 
ciated the value of our property ; our houses, our lots and 
lands are, and are to be, worth more than we had thought ; 
how much we know not.’ Suppose, then, multitudes to have 
become honestly possessed with the conviction that they 
could make immense fortunes in a few years ; and see the 
unprecedented force of the temptation. The fact is, that 
no community on earth was ever subjected to anything like 
the same trial. Is it strange that many sunk under it ; that 
the sound old maxims of prudence were considered as 
superseded and to be laid aside; that men took risks first, 
then involved themselves in embarrassments; and that 
many, at last, fell into positive frauds? There have been 
sad failures on every side ; not received with dishonest non- 
chalance, as our foreign traducers represent; they little 
know the honorable minds to which they do this wrong. 
And there have been gigantic frauds, which have struck 
the heart of the whole community with salutary horror. 
All this we admit. But when we hear it said, ‘the great 
republican experiment has failed ;’ we answer, no; some 
banks, some houses, some individuals have failed, but the 
country has not failed, the experiment has not failed; the 
heart of the people is sound. In fact, when we speak of 
the whole community as engaged in the late hazardous 
courses of business, we speak, after all, only of the trading 
classes ; the people at large, knew nothing about it. The 
body of farmers and mechanics was absolutely untouched 
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by it. And we aver and we know, concerning our 
people at large, and that too from some minute knowl- 
edge and extensive comparison, that there is not a more 
honest and virtuous people on earth. We might say more ; 
for there is nothing among our people, to compare with the 
small, paltry, perpetual deception, knavery and lying that 
one finds everywhere on the continent of Europe. We 
might say more then ; but thus much at least, will we say ; 
for while on the one hand, we have no taste for flattery, 
on the other, we will not give up our people to unjust 
reproach. Conceit may be bad, but discouragement is 
scarcely less so; to submit passively to opprobrium is to go 
half-way towards deserving it; and at any rate, what we 
desire in the case, is absolute truth and justice —no more 
and no less. 

The third grave charge against American morals is 
fixed upon the system of Slavery. 

Let the charge be precisely stated. It is not that we 
now import slaves, or suffer them to be imported. We 
have declared the trade to be piracy; and were the first 
nation in the world to do so. The charge is, that a body 
of the unfortunate African race formerly introduced into 
this country, and which has come by inheritance into the 
hands of the present generation, is still held in bondage. 
It is an involuntary possession. It was not sought by those 
in whom the title now vests; it is not desired by the most 
of them ; it was entailed upon them. And the substantive 
matter of the accusation is, that they do not emancipate 
this class immediately. Gradual emancipation has been 
going on in this country from the moment that it was freed 
from its connection with Great Britain. Up to the time of 
the Abolition excitement, the discussion of such relief was 
freely entertained from one end of the country to the other. 
Let the reader remember the debates in the Virginia Legis- 
lature after the Southampton massacre, the language of Jef- 
ferson himself on this subject, and the conversations he must 
have held with the Southern planters, if he has taken any 
pains to converse with them. ‘The charge is not, that the 
body of our citizens even in the slave States, approve of this 
system in the abstract ; not that they would now establish it ; 
but that they permit its existence at all, that they do not break 
it up immediately ; or with regard to the Northern States, it 
is that they are slumbering in criminal apathy over this tre- 
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mendous evil and wrong. In one word, the charge is, that the 
national conscience is far behind that of other civilized coun- 
tries. For it is not our present business to maintain that 
we are better than other nations, but to show that no 
grand demoralization has taken place under our Repub- 
lican forms. ‘This is what is now alleged in Europe, and 
this is what we deny. 

We had prepared ourselves to make a somewhat full 
statement of our views of the entire Slavery question ; but 
we refrain from doing so at present, for two reasons. The 
first is, that it would swell this article beyond due bounds. 
And the. second is, that we are unwilling on reflection to 
discuss the subject at large from the particular point of 
view at which we now stand. It places us in a false posi- 
tion with reference to our own sentiments. From some 
experience we have found, that everything we say, with a 
to view the defence of the national morality on this subject, 
is seen in a false light. We are looked upon as apologists 
for Slavery: a thing we can never permit. 

We must content ourselves at present, therefore, with 
some remarks on the state of feeling existing in this country, 
and the judgment formed of it abroad. Are we then to say, 
in the first place, that this feeling is altogether right, that the 
public conscience is elevated or quickened to the desirable 
point? It would be idle and foolish and immoral to say it. 
We suppose the people of this country, and especially the 
parties interested, feel very much as the people of England 
or France would, as all people will at first, in a case where 
immense interests are involved, where old habitudes and 
prejudices are called in question, and where selfish passions 
are aroused by earnest discussion. And here we must still 
desire the reader to observe our point of view, and not to 
misconstrue us. Absolutely speaking, we can have no wish 
but to raise the public character and conscience among us, to 
the highest elevation possible. In this view, it is nothing to 
us that other nations fail; we will spread no such shield 
over our errors. But when it is said, that our free insti- 
tutions have depraved the national character, have made us 
a selfish and reckless people, have made us worse than any 
other people, it is to the purpose, and it is but justice to the 
great liberal cause, to deny the charge. We are willing 
that other nations should exact of us more than they 
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demand of themselves, if they please ; but when the exac- 
tion is brought into this kind of argument, we think it is 
unfair. We freely say, that we are not satisfied with the 
feeling that exists in this country with regard to the stu- 
pendous immorality of the slave-system, but we must 
equally deny that it indicates any extraordinary degen- 
eracy. 

But, in the next place, what is the feeling in fact? The 
Northern States have always been opposed to Slavery ; they 
have manumitted all their slaves long ago; they are over- 
spread with Abolition Societies at this moment; and the 
writings of Channing and others, have drawn universal 
attention and stirred the universal conscience. Does all 
this look like apathy? But then it is said, that many 
people at the North have been exasperated by the Abolition 
movement. But we ask, — could this be, because they are 
opposed to abolition?. Why, they have abolished slavery 
themselves! The truth is, they thought this movement 
dangerous to the peace of the country, to the union of the 
States. And then they did not like the manner and tone 
of the Abolitionists. They could not help their dislike 
perhaps ; but they ought, we think, to have been more con- 
siderate than they were. ‘They ought to have respected the 
pure and gentle, the courageous and self-sacrificing spirit of 
aman like Follen, and of others like him; and we believe they 
did. But at any rate their dislike of the Abolitionists was not 
a hostility to abolition. The hopeful idea has always been 
entertained in New England, that the emancipation of 
which itself had set the example, would gradually spread 
itself over the South, till not one human creature in these 
States should be held in bondage. Then again, with 
regard to the feeling entertained at the South, we must 
believe that much injustice has been done to it. There are 
those, it is true, who defend the slave-system in its very 
principle, and maintain that it ought to be permanent. 
But we believe they are few. Many of the planters, we 
know, feel their situation to be a painful and irksome one, 
and would gladly be rid of it. But what should they have 
done? They saw, as they aver, that manumission, with them, 
did the colored man no good; that he was a worse man, 
and worse off for his freedom. They felt, too, that their 
characters were assailed with rude and cruel severity, and 
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they were naturally indignant. This was set down, at 
once, to Southern pride and selfishness and inhumanity ; 
but was it just? We have known the Southern people, as 
generous and hospitable and kind-hearted and courteous to 
a proverb; no people in the world more so; was it right to 
heap upon them unmeasured opprobrium and indignity, 
instead of approaching them as brethren, with kind and 
respectful reasoning ; instead of mildly asking them what 
ought to be, and what could be done ? 

And indeed, what is to be done? This we say, in the 
third place, is the great question ; and it is a difficult ques- 
tion; it is environed with difficulties. The way out of 
these difficulties is not so plain that a good conscience 
must needs see it at once and feel no hesitation. The 
example of West India emancipation has indeed relieved 
some doubts. The docility, the gratitude, the joy of the 
colored people there, and their willingness quietly to enter 
into new social relations, to work as freemen upon the 
fields which they had tilled as slaves, presented a beautiful 
and touching spectacle ; and we rejoice at it; we thank 
God for it. But yet, is West India emancipation an ex- 
ample for us? The colored race, with us, must ever be 
a small and depressed minority. ‘They can never be the 
dominant class, as in the West Indies. Scattered among 
us and yet separated from us by impassable physical, if not 
mental barriers ; refused intermarriage, refused intercourse 
as equals, be it ever so unjustly ; how are they ever to rise ? 
How are they to enjoy any fair chance as men? We are 
disposed to ask for them an ampler measure of relief than 
mere emancipation. And yet how they are to get it, 
except in entire removal from the country, we see not. 
Force, for this purpose, is out of the question ; but we have 
thought that, if, being emancipated, they should see it to be 
for their advantage to retire to Hayti or the West Indies, it 
would be fortunate for them; it would be the only situa- 
tion in which they could rise to their proper place as men. 
And we have doubted whether emancipation in this country, 
either at the North or South, has done them any good. 
The instances that have fallen under our particular and 
personal observation, go to prove the contrary. We have 
known communities of them, where fifty years of freedom 
have left them worse and worse off for it. We do not say, 
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that they were less happy; for we think that freedom is a 
boon that may compensate for the loss of almost everything 
beside. At the same time we hear that there are far more 
favorable instances than those we have examined. We 
are told, that in the cities of New York and Philadelphia 
there are communities of regular, orderly and industrious 
colored people, who have their churches, their schools, their 
charitable institutions, and among whom are far fewer poor 
and wretched than among the Irish emigrants. They are 
said to have improved very much within the last ten years. 
Something of this we have suspected ; and it has occurred 
to us that the demonstration of friendship given in the 
visible array of the Abolition movement, may have been of 
great service to them. 

The question before us, we say, is one of momentous 
concern, and fraught with difficulty and danger. It were a 
comparatively easy thing to vote twenty millions, or a hun- 
dred millions, to free slaves in a distant island. And we verily 
believe that our difficulties would be less, if all the States 
were slave States. Then we should have one common 
interest. Then we might go together. Now there is a 
perilous altercation between the North and the South. To 
our apprehension it endangers the Union. Foreigners can 
feel little concern about it, compared with what we feel: 
and they may use a rough and violent language on this 
subject, which it would not be our wisdom to imitate. 

On the whole, we think it must be apparent that this is 
a subject to be treated with the utmost care and con- 
sideration, with the utmost Christian seriousness and mod- 
eration. We are accused abroad of a base and criminal 
apathy upon it. Who of us may deserve this charge 
we know not, but we do know many who have stood 
aloof from the Abolition movement, in application to whom 
it would be utterly and cruelly false. From our youth up, 
we have known the fact to be far otherwise. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago — long before any Abolition Society was heard of 
— we knew of a private Association of gentlemen formed 
for the investigation of this subject.* Often and often have 
we known this matter to be discussed, as the most fatal evil 
and peril of the country; discussed at the North with 
solemn deliberation, and at the South with anxieties and 





* The writer of this article was a member of this Association. 
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tears even, which should have won a consideration far dif- 
ferent from this coarse and ferocious abuse. 

It has been proclaimed abroad that our pulpit dares not 
speak out on this subject ; that many of our clergy are Abo- 
litionists, but have not the courage to confess it. We 
repel the charge with indignation. Our clergy generally, 
though of course opposed to Slavery, are not Abolitionists. 
Nay, and we have discussed the subject of Slavery less fre- 
quently than we otherwise might have done, because we saw, 
or thought we saw, that the discussion was taking a danger- 
ous turn. Foreigners can strike in freely among us; the 
blow does not hurt them; they care little for our dissen- 
tions and our perils; but we, with their leave, must look a 
little more carefully after these matters. It is always found 
that one’s neighbors can speak much more freely of his 
family than he can himself. They understand but little of 
the difficulty and delicacy of his situation. We say plainly, 
that we do not like the tone of English criticism upon us.* 
We have seen more than one rough and reckless comment 
upon our soberest writers on politics, like Channing and 
Story. They are considered as timid and _ time-serving. 
We recollect that in one of the leading Reviews, Channing 
was represented — the high-hearted and intrepid Channing 
—as “ bowing and kissing hands to the public all round!” 
Nay, even on the subject of Slavery, he was too prudent for 
some. The celebrated John Foster said, when reading one 
of his powerful Essays, “it is very fine, but rather too 
much like a razor.” He wanted that the American cham- 
pion should strike with a club. The fact is, people abroad 
look with a sort of speculative and curious feeling upon 
our discussions. They like to see the Democratic principle, 
as they consider it, carried out to the fullest extent, as it is in 





* We do not descend so low in this allusion as to a late article, run 
mad with the rage for abuse, in the last London Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. Nor do we refer now to its criticism on our poets. But the first 
few pages contain an attack upon this country of such unmeasured injus- 
tice, that we can find no words wherewith adequately to speak of it. 
We are sometimes tempted to ask, is there something coarse and brutal 
in the English civilization? But wecheck ourselves. We have seen the 
homes of England, and never and nowhere on earth do we expect to find 
more refinement, courtesy and hospitality than we have seen there. And 
we trust the higher wa of that country to rebuke, as they deserve, such 
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the former writings of Brownson, and of others young and 
rash as he was. That pleases them, amuses them. But we 
have something else to do in this country, besides pleasing 
or amusing anybody. We must be sober, if we would be 
wise men. We have many things to consider, that are out 
of the reach of trans-Atlantic eyes. We have many inter- 
ests to take into the account, many powers and tendencies 
to hold in a careful balance. God forbid that we should 
set anything above the sovereign, solemn, eternal truth! 
But beneath that truth we must walk reverently, soberly, 
humbly. 

We have now considered the three heaviest charges that 
are brought against our national morality ; repudiation, the 
spirit of gain, and slavery. We might proceed to say some- 
thing, if we had space, of certain disorders, private broils and 
violations of law, under the name of Lynch Law, which char- 
acterize the state of society in the far West. There is a 
certain border-land between civilization and barbarism, 
where personal vindication, and lawless defence of society 
against thieves and gamblers, sometimes take place of the 
regular administration of public justice. We have no 
defence whatever to make of these usages. We have only 
to say, that they are less remarkable and portentous than 
they appear to European eyes ; especially when it is con- 
sidered that these are continually exhibited in newspaper 
paragraphs, instead of the general order of society which pre- 
vails in that part of the country. But the important observa- 
tion to be made is, that this border land is constantly retreat- 
ing before the advances of settled law and order. If it were 
otherwise, if this border were coming Eastward, if Lynch 
law and the bowie knife were gaining upon us, it were an 
invasion to be looked upon with unmitigated horror. But 
the truth is, that they are constantly driven back and are 
fast retreating to “their own place,” the wild domain of 
savage life. 

After all, we are not sure but the great offence of this coun- 
try lies in what is called “a Democratic levelling of all dis- 
tinctions,”’ and in what is represented as “a consequent gen- 
eral vulgarity of mind and manners.” Strangely enough Mr. 
Dickens has especially taken it to heart, to make this impres- 
sion upon the people of England and upon his readers all over 
Europe. We do not say that he was obliged to think well of 
23* 
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us, because we thought well of him and received him kindly. 
He had delighted the people of this country with his pic- 
tures of life and manners; he had provided them with 
what, amidst their too serious and engrossing cares, they 
very much wanted —a great deal of harmless amusement ; 
he had won them by the broad and beautiful seal of hu- 
manity that is set upon his genius; and they paid him a 
homage which no other people on earth could pay. It was 
really a most extraordinary demonstration, creditable to 
both parties, indicative of great intellectual power on the 
one side, and of no mean share of intelligence on the 
other: and out of this bare fact of Mr. Dickens’s reception, 
doing him more justice than he does himself, we could 
frame an argument good against more than half he says 
of America. We confess, under all the circumstances of the 
case, that we were never more at loss to account for any 
state of mind than for this bitterness towards America, of 
the popular novelist. It will not do for him to say that he 
is a fiction-writer and somewhat of a caricaturist. When 
he draws pictures of disgusting meanness and vulgarity at 
home, he lets the reader plainly understand that they be- 
long to the lowest life in England. But he presents to the 
English and European public, pictures of a vulgarity which 
nobody ever saw or heard or conceived of in America, and 
when they walk out of the frame, lo! they are merchants 
of New York, Generals and landed proprietors in the 
West, persons holding respectable positions in society. 
This is no play of fiction. Speaking in his own person, he 
permits himself, amidst a strain of almost insane vitupera- 
tion, to use language like this concerning America: “ that 
Republic,’ he says, “but yesterday let loose upon her 
noble course, and but to-day so maimed and lame, so full 
of sores and ulcers, foul to the eye and almost hopeless (?) 
to the sense, that her best friends turn from the loathsome 
creature with disgust.” !! We grieve to say, that the dis- 
gust inspired by this passage must turn, we fear, upon the 
writer of it. Mr. Dickens might be reminded that there are 
other vehicles for scurrility, as it would seem, besides news- 
papers. We challenge him to find in the lowest of our 
public prints any language concerning any civilized people 
on earth, to compare with the passage we have just quoted. 
Can it be a respectable thing in England, to treat a nation 
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with such indignity as this? We believe not. The angry 
novelist, as we have reason to know, is doing himself more 
hurt at home, even than abroad. 

But there is nevertheless a state of opinion in England to 
which this general representation addresses itself. It is doubt- 
less believed by many that the people in this country are, in 
the mass, a knavish, mean and vulgar people ; that we are a 
people of infinite pretension and very little performance ; 
that our intelligence is cunning, our virtue wordy talk, and 
our religion fanaticism ; in short that our Democratic in- 
stitutions are fast breaking down all reverence, nobleness 
and true culture among our people. From the high places 
of society in England, they cast down scorn upon this 
poor Republic, wallowing in the mire and filth of boundless 
license and vulgarity ! * 

We are somewhat tempted to take that bull, John Bull, 
by the horns in this matter, though we should be gored by 
him. Nobility against Democracy then— be it so. We 
are ready to maintain that Democracy is yielding nobler 
results. We will not direct attention to the misery of the 
lower classes in that country ; but we point directly to the 
higher classes. We say that much of that misery is owing 
to them. Wesay that they do not now, and that they never 
did, their duty to the people of England. We say that 
they have never made any contribution, proportionable to 
their advantages, to the wealth, improvement, learning, 
literature, or even to the statesmanship of England. 
Were not their ranks continually recruited from the com- 
monalty, they would have more than half died and ceased 
out of the land by this time. ‘Their position is essentially 
a false and wrong position for human beings to occupy. 
Nay, their feeble hands cannot hold the very property that 
is committed to them. Were it not lashed on to them b 
entail, it would be scattered during the life-time of the 
present generation. At this very moment, more than half 
of the great landed estates of England are under mort- 

Bs ie 
a We say moreover, that their position is one totally 
unjust and infinitely ungenerous to the rest of the people. 
They have a most unfair start in the race of life. There is 





* See Lord Sydenham’s Letter. 
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no generous boy in any country, that would not disdain 
such an advantage. Suppose that such a boy were sent to 
any public school: and that the master, patting him on the 
head, should say to him, ‘I know where you came from, 
my dear; you are the son of such or such an one; now do 
not trouble yourself about the tasks, my boy; though you 
do not work half so hard as the others, you shall have more 
marks than any of them ; and when yourun races with them, 
you shall always have two rods the start ; so you shall be a 
grand boy in the school any way.’ Now what would any 
spirited and generous boy say of this? With bursting 
tears of indignation, we should expect him to say, ‘I do not 
want to be treated so; I do not want any advantage ; let 
me take my chance with the rest.’ The peerage is the 
great baby-nursery of England; and all the land is taxed 
and tasked to keep it warm and comfortable — especially 
for the oldest boy: and when the younger ones run out, 
instantly coats and cloaks — to wit, army and navy uni- 
forms, cassocks, good secretaryships, appointments, — are 
provided for them by the kind and nursing public. 

The good people of England especially admire this insti- 
tution, and it is our especial marvel that they do. We 
cannot help thinking that many a noble lord laughs i in his 
sleeve at it. Our own feeling is, that the people in that 
country are not elevated, but degraded by this worship of 
the aristocracy. We remember once asking in a company 
of intelligent and cultivated persons in England, whether 
there was anybody, any man in the country, who on being 
invited by the Lord of a neighboring castle to visit him and 
spend a week in hunting with his Lordship, would not feel 
—and that too whether his Lordship was wise or simple, 
bad or good—would not feel, we say, sensibly gratified 
and very highly honored. With a shout of laughter at 
our simplicity, they all answered, “ No, there is no such 
man in England!” 

Give us then, we say, the chance for the noblest develop- 
ment of all human faculties and affections, that is found in 
our generous freedom, with all its faults, rather than that 
which is offered in the title-worshipping land of Britain ! 

In connection with our morality, we wish to say a word or 
two, in passing, of our religion. There is a total miscon- 
ception in Europe on this subject. We have no established 
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Church and no ecclesiastical revenue, and it is inferred 
that we have no religion. Dr. Chalmers, some years ago, 
came out in London with a series of lectures on the Vol- 
untary System, and much did he delight the members of 
the Establishment by proving, as they supposed, that religion 
cannot be left to take care of itself, that it is not in this, as 
in worldly matters, that demand will procure supply. We 
should like to know what he thinks of it now, since one of 
the noblest voluntary contributions has been made that ever 
the world saw, to support him and the free churches of his 
new communion in breaking off from the Establishment. Be 
this as it may; here in America, is a perfect illustration of 
the permanent working of the voluntary principle. Here 
is a country without either establishment or endowment or 
revenue, or compulsion of any sort to support religion. 
And what do we see? More Divinity Schools are estab- 
lished here, more churches ate builded, and larger salaries, 
to the body of the clergy, are paid in this country, than 
anywhere else in the world. Demand will not procure 
supply — the voluntary principle will not sustain religious 
institutions —1is it said? Look at the churches that are 
rising around us in every city in the Union—and not 
one stone laid in their foundations, but what the voluntary 
principle lays there. But this zeal is not confined to our 
cities. We took a journey three or four years since, across 
the hills of our own and a neighboring county in Massa- 
chusetts, and we must confess that we were equally sur- 
prised and delighted with what we saw. In the first town- 
ship that we came to, they were building a new church, 
for the convenience of a half-parish two or three miles from 
the old church, In the second, they were painting their 
church, and had replaced the old steeple with a new one. 
We shall be permitted to be thus minute, because these are 
the simple facts. Ina third township —all lying adjacent 
to each other —~ they had pulled down the old church, and 
built a new, commodious and tasteful structure in its stead. 
In a fourth, not far distant, we came out upon what seemed 
a church in the wilderness; all surrounded by woods, with 
not a dwelling-house in sight. One other building there 
was, indeed, hard by it, and that was a new academy — 
with a bell that was ringing out its matin call to the pupils, 
and sounded like a convent bell amidst the solitudes of the 
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Alps. Now, let a man travel over England, and where 
can he find anything like this? Dr. Chalmers asks for a 
power that shall build churches and support their ministers. 
We point him to the voluntary principle. It does build 
churches here, and it does pay the clergy; and it does 
everything else that we want done. At least it accom- 
plishes more than is done in any other country. England 
with all her ecclesiastical revenues, and all the power of 
her hierarchy, and all the wealth of her nobles, cannot 
build churches nor raise funds in her waste places, nay, nor 
in her thronged cities, to any such extent as is done here, 
simply by the voluntary principle. 

Passing from our morals and religion, we would say 
something, in the next place, of our manners. And we 
freely admit the high significance of this consideration. 
Manners really are, according to the old usages of language, 
matters of morality. Manners are the instant unfolding, 
out-flowing of a people’s mind; they are unpremeditated 
expressions of culture or coarseness, refinement or vulgarity, 
self-considering or self-forgetting, justice or injustice, kind- 
ness or coldness of heart ; they are as significant as charities 
or churches, as bankruptcies or battles. Show us a people 
whose manners are essentially bad — gross, coarse, ungen- 
tle and bad ; and we should give up the defence of it in as 
utter despair, as if it had neither priests nor altars, neither 
hospitals nor alms-houses. 

We hope to show by some simple discriminations, that 
we have no cause so to despair of ourselves as a people ; 
whatever may be said by foreign tourists who scan our 
manners in a month, or study our domestic usages in a 
steamboat. And we offer one of these discriminations, by 
saying in the first place, that there are certain things, not 
attaching to us asa people, and yet found among us, which 
we freely give up to “the whips and scorns ” of whosoever 
pleases to lay upon them the lash and the sting. 

The manners, for instance, of some of the members of our 
legislative assemblies —and must we say ? of the highest— 
we give up; we have not a word to say in defence or 
extenuation. This only will we say, that if there be men 
who have found their way into the legislature, rather than 
the wrestling-ring or the cock-pit —if there be such men 
who have given the lie, or lifted the hand and struck the 
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vulgar blow, in the majestic halls of public debate — if 
there be such men, who are not made to feel the weight 
of that dishonor so long as they live, we do not know, and 
we do not wish to know, the people and the public senti- 
ment of this country. Ah! if they could understand with 
what bitter and insupportable shame, every American, in 
every land, hangs his head when these things are mentioned, 
they might pardon something of the indignation with which 
we write. We would that our countrymen might be 
aroused to consider this matter most seriously ; and that 
when such a man presents himself before them for re-elec- 
tion, they would say to him, ‘No, sir, we are seeking a 
statesman, not a pugilist.’ 

Again; the character of the newspaper press has been 
made the matter of heavy reproaches against us. It has 
been made the subject of elaborate articles in the foreign 
journals. We must think there has been some injustice, 
some want of discrimination in the case. From the innu- 
merable columns of the daily press, written in haste and 
weariness often, it might be expected that many objection- 
able passages could be selected, and when these are spread 
out side by side, it is easy to see that a false impression 
may be created. But still no observing and thoughtful 
man among us can help admitting, unless he be restrained 
by the sheerest cowardice, that the character of our news- 
papers deserves much of the reproach that is cast upon 
it. Many of their editors, we believe, see and feel this as 
much as others. We have heard more than one of them 
admit, that even the vexatious prosgcutions for libel by one 
of our distinguished authors, have done good. If nothing 
of this sort were admitted, if the press stood up in its own 
defence, we should like to see it tried by its own testimony. 
Look at the party prints, for instance. What unprincipled, 
nefarious, outrageous, lying prints are they all, by the judg- 
ment of their opponents! But we are afraid we must press 
this evidence a little farther; into the barriers of the same 
party. Look at the rival prints of our cities. Within any 
period of a year or two, we know of one city at least, in 
which not one of them, nor one of their editors, escapes the 
charge of being malignant, base, indecent and reckless of 
all truth and principle. If this were bad taste only, it 
were bad enough; but certainly it is something much 
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worse. The truth is, printing has become almost as com- 
mon as talking; and we have in it, therefore, almost all 
the freedom of talk, without the restraints of personal 
presence. It is, in some sort, like an anonymous letter ; 
always the most reckless and abusive of all writing, because 
of the veil that covers the attack. In short, we have come 
to a new era in printing. Newspaper freedom never before 
tried any people to the same extent; the peril of it, has 
come upon us unsuspected; we have fallen into the mis- 
takes incident to a new and untried state of things; and 
we must look to the teachings of experience and to the 
corrective power of public sentiment, as they have helped 
us always and everywhere, to help us here. 

Much good satire has been expended upon a minor 
immorality of our manners, in defence of which we have 
nothing to say but this,—that we never saw the transgres- 
sion. What may be done in bar-rooms, in steamboats and 
railroad cars, we say not, we need not describe nor defend 
it; these places are out-of-doors to many people. But 
speaking of what passes in-doors, and from thirty or forty 
years’ observation of this country and from a pretty wide 
circle of intercourse, we say, taxing our memory to the 
utmost, that we never saw any person spit on a carpet or 
parlor-floor in America. Wherever the fault lies, there let the 
reprobation fall ; but to multitudes among us, this represen- 
tation of foreign tourists, as a general one, must be a matter 
of as unmixed surprise, as if they had said, that we keep 
bears in our parlors, or settle our fire-side discussions with 
fisticuffs. 

With regard to our manners on the whole, while there 
is, doubtless, less of ease and polish than in the higher circles 
of Europe, where men live in and for society almost entirely, 
and less of a certain civility and kindliness than in the 
humbler classes abroad, educated for ages to deference and 
respect ; yet there is a self-respect among our people, and a 
delicacy and consideration of different classes in the treat- 
ment of one another, and a freedom from mannerism, from 
hackneyed and heartless forms—the devices of modern 
etiquette or the stereotypes of old precision —all of which 
we value, and value as the results of our better and juster 
political condition. Manners are the mirror of a people’s 
mind. And we believe that each class in this country, 
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as compared with its respective class abroad, will be found 
from its relative position, to have manners more manly and 
sincere and more just, as between man and man ; the higher 
less assumption, the lower less sycophancy ; and the mid- 
dling classes decidedly more cultivation. 

We are far from anxious, however, to defend our man- 
ners in all points. We think it is easy to see that causes 
are at work, which for a time must have an unfavorable 
influence in this respect, while in the long run they 
are to elevate the character, and ultimately indeed the 
very manners of the people. The case of the nation per- 
haps may be illustrated by that of an individual. Compare 
a humble citizen of this country, rising into life and having 
nothing but his good heart and hand to help him, with the 
man of a similar class in Europe. There, he is a laborer, 
always to depend for work and life, for the very soil on 
which he labors, upon others; a serf in Russia, a poor 
tenant in England. He is humble, civil, obsequious, 
quiet ; he bears in his whole manner and being the stamp 
of an inferiority, from which he never hopes to escape ; his 
very dress marks him out asa member of that class; he 
never aspires to rise above it; he reads little, perhaps he 
cannot read at all; he thinks little; his ideas revolve in a 
narrow circle ; he agitates no questions of social prudence 
with his superiors ; he scarcely feels himself to be a man in 
their presence, and in the sense in which they are men; 
he expects to die as he has lived, and his children are to 
live as he died; in fine, he is an orderly, decent, useful 
person, and from the high places of society they look down 
upon him with complacency, for with them he is never to 
come into competition. Now look at the humble man of 
America. He is a backwoods-man, if you please. He 
owns the soil he treads upon; he pays neither rent nor 
tithes nor taxes, but by his own consent and that of his 
peers. He acknowledges no master; he bows to no lord 
nor land-holder. All this may have an effect, and, for a 
time, a bad effect upon his manners. He is free, fearless, 
uncourteous, reckless perhaps in his bearing; he seems 
almost lawless: the experiment looks not well. The 
traveller from another country, accustomed to homage 
from this class, looks upon him with displeasure, perhaps 
with disgust. He speaks his mind too freely, he does not 
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take off his hat with sufficient deference. Something rough 
and unamiable there is, perhaps, in his manner. He has 
not learned to vindicate himself in the right way. That 
which is struggling in his bosom, is not to be softened and 
humanized in a moment. O nature! poor human nature! 
— through errors and sorrows must thou work out thy wel- 
fare ; and the thoughtful and considerate must wait for thee 
a little. Wait then, we say, and look a little farther. 
Does not this man become in time a far more intelligent 
being than his fellow in Europe; with a wider range of 
thought and culture? Is he not more hopeful and strong- 
hearted.?, Does he not strike his spade into the soil that is his 
own, with a more willing energy and a more cheerful hope ? 
Does not the light from the opening sky of his fortunes 
break clearer and stronger, into the cloud of strife and 
passion? Yes, he rises. He rises in character, in culture, 
in dignity and influence. He takes a place in society as 
hopeless to his brother in the Old World as the possession 
of fiefs and earldoms. His children after him rise to the 
highest places in the land. 

This is a picture of the man in this country. This, in 
some sort, is a picture of the country. Is there a man on 
earth, with a human heart in his bosom, that does not 
rejoice in the spectacle; that does not sympathize with the 
experiment ; that does not say, God speed it? No, there is 
noman. But there are —and they are not a few — distorted 
from the shape and nobleness of men, who hate the experi- 
ment, and wish it nothing but ill. Clothed in the robes of 
selfish grandeur, they would as soon think of taking their 
dogs into an equality with themselves, as of taking the 
mass of mankind. With this spirit is our quarrel. With 
this spirit is the quarrel of this country. And by all the 
hope of Christianity and faith in God, do we trust and 
believe that this country shall vindicate the great cause 
which is committed to it. 

Yes, humanity—not knighthood nor nobility — the 
great, wide humanity has its first, perhaps its last, fair, free 
chance here. Sighing and broken through ages, it wan- 
dered to this new world. It struck the virgin soil, and 
forth, from the great heart of the land, burst the word, 
rrREEDOM! ‘The waters of a thousand spreading bays and 
shores heard it. The winds took it up, and bore it over 
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the wide sea. It smote the sceptre of injustice and oppres- 
sion. It shook the thrones of the world. This is no mere 
figure: itis true. There is nothing which all the crowned 
tyrannies of the world fear and hate, like the example of 
America. We say not, the crowns of the world. We 
have no hostility to royalty as such. We have no hostility 
to it, if it can possibly be reconciled with a just and tem- 
perate freedom: and we see no necessary incompatibility 
between the two. But all the injustice that reigns, all the 
tyranny, all the oppression that reigns in the world, has its 
practical controversy now, with the example of America. 
If we can stand, they must fall. This is the great contro- 
versy: and may God defend the right! 

Would that it were possible to impress upon the people 
of this country, a sense of their responsibility to God and 
men — to the world and to the hopes of future ages. We 
have humbly attempted to defend our cause against the 
misgivings of the timid at home, and the mistakes of those 
who assail us from abroad. ‘The fact is, they do not know 
this country. We perhaps ought to know better; and yet 
we, the most of us, have had no opportunity for comparing 
it with others. We have never seen an American trav- 
eller, who in a just and manly spirit has really looked into 
the state of things in Europe, that did not bless, on his 
return, the land of his birth. But they, we repeat, do not 
know us. They have no idea of our fortunate condition. 
They have no idea of the free-hold farms, the neat and 
thriving villages, and the happy and improving communi- 
ties that are spread all over this land. They do not know 
the spirit of this country. And yet we wonder that they 
do not observe, that almost all the great moral and humane 
reforms of the age have proceeded from it; Popular Educa- 
tion, the Temperance Reform, the Prison Discipline Reform, 
the kinder treatment in Asylums for the Insane, the Min- 
istry for the Poor in Cities, and the Peace Society. Can 
the country be so morally bad, out of which such things 
have sprung? 

But it is time that we should draw to a close. There 
has been one great example of Republican Government in 
ancient times, and it failed. We have stood upon its 
mournful ruins; and when asked there, what most im- 
pressed us in Rome, we answered, —“ To stand still and 
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think that this is Rome!” To stand indeed upon the 
Janiculum or upon the Gardens of Sallust, and cast your 
eye around you; to think of the stupendous histories that 
have made their theatre within the range of your vision ; to 
think what has passed there, —there where that momen- 
tary glance of your eye falls, —is to submit your mind to 
a more awful meditation than pertains to any other spot of 
earth, with one only exception. But those hills upon 
which has been enthroned the grandeur of successive Em- 
pires— what is written upon their now desolate seats ? 
What is the lesson taught to the world by the sub- 
limest history in the world? No historian, we doubt, has 
answered this question ; for the philosophy of history is yet 
to be written. 

But, one question there is above all, which presses itself 
upon the American traveller, as he gazes upon that theatre 
of the old Roman story, and that is, ——are we, who have 
set the great modern example of Republican freedom, to be 
discouraged by the failure of that ancient experiment? 
Does the awful shadow of the past, that forever lingers 
amidst those majestic ruins, point to the grand experiment 
that is passing on these shores, and say, ‘it is all in vain!’ 
—to the labors of our statesmen and sages, and say, ‘ they 
are all in vain!’ —to the blood that has stained our hills 
and waters, and say, ‘it has been spilt in vain!’ This is 
the great question that issues from that sepulchre of Roman 

ndeur — shall America fail ? 

God forbid! She must not, she will not fail. Chris- 
tianity is here. Educated man is here. Vigor and hope, 
promise and prayer are here. Heaven, that spreads its fair 
sky over a fertile land, is with us. May it breathe its 
blessing into our people’s heart, rich as our teeming earth ; 
fresh and bright as the light and breezes of our sky ! 


oO. D. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


American Biography. By Jeremy Beixnap, D. D. With 
Additions and Notes. By F. M. Hussarp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1843. 3 vols. 12mo. 


Tue Harpers deserve the thanks of the American public for 
this reprint of Belknap’s biographies, in a form at once so neat 
and convenient, in a clear, large type. The edition is enriched 
with notes and additions by F. M. Hubbard. These additions 
and notes we have not examined with critical accuracy, but 
from the cursory survey we have been able to give them, we are 
convinced that they augment greatly the value of the publication. 
The additions to the life of Raleigh greatly exceed in quantity 
the original biography, and very copious notes are given to the 
lives of John Robinson, Bradford, Brewster, Winthrop, and 
others. In giving an account of his labors, the Editor says, 
that he has “re-examined all the statements of facts made by 
Dr. Belknap, and compared them with the authorities he used, 
and with others which were not accessible when he wrote. It 
has been very seldom that he has found occasion to differ from 
Dr. Belknap, and that most frequently in cases in which docu- 
ments recently discovered have thrown light upon subjects which 
the want of them rendered necessarily obscure. It is believed 
that no work has been published of such magnitude, embracing 
such a variety of persons and events, and extending over a 
period of more than six hundred years, in which so few, and 
those so unimportant, errors are to be found.” This is high, 
and we believe, deserved testimony to the value of Dr. Belknap’s 
work. , 

Under the biography of John Robinson, we have a note giving 
some account of Robert Brown, from whom the more rigid 
among the Puritans took the name of Brownists. Brown was a 
near relation of Cecil, the Lord Treasurer, who often befriended 
him in his troubles. He was a violent man, and the “last forty 
years of his life were passed in obscurity and contempt. He 
used to boast that he had been committed to thirty-two prisons.” 
Fuller says that he ‘‘ was of an imperious nature, offended if 
what he affirmed but in common discourse were not received as 
an oracle.” He adds that he had a wife “‘ with whom for many 
years he never lived, and a church wherein he never preached.” 
When above eighty years old, he, in a passion, struck a con- 
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stable, who came to collect a tax of him, and for his stubborn- 
ness before the magistrate was committed, and carried on a 
feather bed, in a cart, to a jail in Northampton, where he died, 
in 1630. Mr. Hubbard observes, that “ neither by learning, nor 
weight of character, nor by any historical evidence, can he be 
considered the founder of that sect of ultra Puritans which has 
borne his name. The sect had existed in much privacy long 
before him, and were called Brownists not so much from their 
own choice, as from the purpose of their enemies to bring re- 
proach upon them, by identifying, in the popular opinion, the 
whole body with the excesses and weakness of that restless and 
unstable man.” Robinson, it is well known, was very anxious 
that his people should “ shake off the name of Brownist, being 
a mere nickname and brand to make religion odious, and the 
professors of it, to the Christian world.” 

_ We regret the decision of the Harpers to exclude from the 
present edition the lives of Cabot, Smith, and Hudson, “ for the 
reason that memoirs of the same individuals, somewhat more 
full, have been already published by them in former volumes of 
their series.” ‘The lives, as written by Dr. Belknap, are short, 
and would have added very little to the bulk of the volumes, and 
the work is incomplete without them. We should have pre- 
ferred, too, to see the original title to the work retained in full. 

L. 





The Acts of the Apostles; with Notes, chiefly explanatory ; 
designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Rirtey, 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties in the 
Newton Theological Institution. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 1844. 12mo. pp..334. 


Proressor Riprey’s Notes on the Gospels, published some 
years ago, enjoy, we believe, a high reputation with the denom- 
ination of which he is a member, and have received favorable 
testimonials from other portions of the religious public. The 
Notes on the Acts, just issued, must, we should think, meet 
with a similar friendly reception. ‘The work is really one of no 
ordinary merit. Keeping in view the object for which it is 
designed, which is expressed in the title above given, we hesi- 
tate not to say that it is well adapted to its end, and is marked 
by some peculiar excellencies. It is scholar-like, yet simple and 
intelligible, loaded with no useless learning, yet evincing, by its 
general spirit and tone, a familiar acquaintance with the best 
theological literature. It furnishes aid where it is needed, and 
does not, like many Commentaries and Notes, “‘ encumber ”’ 
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one with “help,” where he does not require it, while real diffi- 
culties are left untouched. The style is pure, and the work 
throughout breathes an eminently kind and catholic spirit. We 
do not mean to say, that we coincide with the author in every 
particular. The manner in which he expresses himself on the 
subject of baptism, as in the case of the three thousand, and 
also of the Ethiopian eunuch, sufficiently indicates the denom- 
ination (the Baptist) to which he belongs; but there is nothing 
in the least offensive in his manner of treating the subject. He 
indulges in no reflections on other sects. His expositions, gen- 
erally, are not what may be called doctrinal, but are mostly 
practical. The book shows the immense advance which has 
been made in the art of popular commentary since the time of 
Doddridge and Scott: Our Baptist brethren have reason, we 
think, to congratulate themselves on possessing a Theological 
Institution, of the good fruits of which the volumes of Professor 
Ripley present only one out of many specimens. L. 





The Sacred Poems of N. P. Wituts. (New Mirror — Extra.) 
New York: Morris, Willis, & Co. 1843. royal 8vo. pp. 16. 


Poems of Passion. By N. P. Wriu1s. (New Mirror — Extra.) 
New York: Morris, Willis, & Co. 1843. royal 8vo. pp. 16. 


Tur Lady Jane, and other Humorous Poems. By N. P. 
Wuuts. (New Mirror—Extra.) New York: Morris, 
Willis, & Co. 1844. royal 8vo. pp. 16. 


Mr. Witu1s’s name has been for some years familiar to the 
American public, as a writer of pleasing poetry and graceful, pic- 
turesque prose. His earliest poetical productions were written 
when he was quite young, and were received with very general 
favor, both from their excellence as poems and from the vein of 
religious feeling which marked them. Their merit is unques- 
tionable, and it may be doubted whether on the whole he has 
ever surpassed them. He has written a great deal since, and in 
a strain of unequal merit; some of his productions being of 
uncommon beauty, and others not rising above mediocrity. 

Mr. Willis subjects his poems to a rather severe test by 
bringing them together, as he is so decided a mannerist, both in 
style and thought. There is a marked family likeness between 
his poems of the same class. ‘The most prominent merits which 
characterize them all, are ease and grace of expression, a flowing 
music of versification, a minute delicacy of observation, and an 
uncommon power in apprehending and reproducing the element 
of the picturesque. He describes visible objects with great 
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vividness and distinctness, and his poetry abounds with those 
minute touches and hints which show an “eye practised like a 
blind man’s touch.” What he most wants is manliness of 
thought and dignity of sentiment. His poetry is deficient in 
body and strength. Its quality of thought is often effeminate, its 
sentiment overstrained, and its delicacy of expression sometimes 
degenerates into daintiness. It is fair-weather poetry, if we may 
so speak ; that is, poetry to be read when the heart is light and 
the spirits gay, but not be turned to in those dark hours when we 
need strains of higher mood to raise, tranquilize and support. 
It is poetry also which seems exclusively appropriate to youth, 
(that is, the greater part of it,) and not of that kind which suits 
a more mature age; and indeed most of it probably was written 
in youth‘or early manhood. 

Comparing together the three classes into which he has divi- 
ded his poems, we should agsign the first rank to the ‘‘ Sacred 
Poems.’ Among these we especially like “‘ The Belfry Pigeon,” 
which is a very beautiful poem, and written in the happiest 
vein of his genius, ‘‘ Saturday Afternoon,” and “Lines on 
leaving Europe.” In general, we prefer his simpler pieces to 
his more elaborate ones. Among the ‘‘ Poems of Passion,” we 
prefer ‘ Dawn,” and “The Annoyer.” The former (with the 
exception of one or two prettinesses) is a poem of uncommon 
grace, delicacy and sweetness; and the latter is full of light and 
airy beauty, and well deserves the extensive popularity it has 
enjoyed. The longer and more elaborate poems of this class, 
such as the “ Dying Alchemist,” ‘‘ Parhassius,” &c., are not 
altogether to our taste. They are rather overwrought and over- 
strained, and lack simplicity and quiet power. The Humorous 
Poems seem to us quite indifferent; not excepting “‘ Lady Jane,” 
which has little merit, except that of ingenuity in the rhymes. 

Ne 





Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Von Dr. W. M. L. pe Werre. Short Exegetical Manual 
on the New Testament. In two volumes. First volume; 
second edition. 1838. Second volume; third edition. 1841. 
Leipsic. 

De Werre has not had his proper influence upon German 
theology heretofore, on account of the peculiar philosophy which 
he has connected with his views of Christian doctrine. Deter- 
mined to correct this error, and express his opinions of the 
New Testament without the garb of a philosophical system, he 
has nearly completed a very plain and compendious Commentary. 
We have before us the first volume complete and a large part of 
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the second volume. He has gone over the Gospels, Acts, Epis- 
tles of John, Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Gala- 
tians and Thessalonians. We presume the work will be com- 
pleted during the present year. 

Opening its pages in any part, one sees at once the difference 
between the wants of a German public and our own religious 
wants. Not written merely for scholars, these volumes give us 
an idea of the turn which religious inquiry takes in Germany. 
It might not be just to consider this brief Commentary as in- 
tended to guide the mass of the people in their study of the 
New Testament, although the author boldly insists upon en- 
lightening the whole people upon the essence of religion, and 
giving them true views of essential Christianity, instead of 
strengthening them in their traditions. If we are to compare 
his work with our own popular Commentaries, we must give 
decided preference, on the ground of edification, to our own 
Barnes, Hodge, Ripley, and Livermore. But this would be 
hardly fair, since in a nation so theological as the German, the 
division of labor is carried very far, and the province of exege- 
sis is as separate from spiritual edification, as in England the 
office of a surgeon is distinct from that of physician. 

To us the present work is rather dry reading. It seems like 
a catalogue of names and various interpretations. ‘The views 
of the chief interpreters of Scripture are given respecting each 
questionable passage, and the author briefly states his own 
decision upon the point in question. Yet it is hardly right to 
censure these pages for dulness, since they were intended for a 
public constantly agitated by new movements in theology and 
interested in every turn of the great theological conflict. To 
them the chapters that may seem to us a dry catalogue, dull as 
the recorded names of some foreign army, may be as interesting 
as the gazette that contains the names of friends and acquaint- 
ances, who have been engaged in a conflict whose result we 
have been anxiously awaiting. 

This book bears constant witness of the influence which the 
speculations of Strauss have had upon German theology. De 
Wette is by no means one of his followers, although in his 
views of the alloy of traditional error in the New Testament he 
coincides in some points with the great German Rationalist. 
In one respect he differs entirely from Strauss. He earnestly 
resists the attempt to explain away the supernatural character of 
Christ. Of some recorded miracles he doubts, and ascribes 
some alleged errors to honest belief of erroneous traditions, 
The miracle of the resurrection he accepts, without dogmatizing 
upon its mode. He is not disposed to decide fully upon every 
alleged miracle, but where he doubts, he is willing to allow the 
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limit of human knowledge and to regard mystery as not opposed 
to Christian faith. 

He plants himself firmly, in his creed, upon the divine life of 
Christ, and chiefly regards him as the Founder of the heavenly 
kingdom — the Giver of that better spirit that has so regenerated 
the world and opened heaven. He hardly allows that it is 
necessary for us to authenticate every part of the Evangelical 
history, since he considers many passages as very enigmatical, 
and by no means to be taken in their literal signification. He 
doubts the possibility of a complete explanation of the New 
Testament, and is willing to learn whatever moral and spiritual 
lessons he can from passages which do not present to him any 
other than symbolic truths. He maintains, in his concluding 
chapter on the Gospels, that prevalent critical controversies do 
not touch the essentials of primitive faith. 

De Wette is not for having one doctrine for the people and 
another for scholars. He rebukes the disposition of many 
theologians, especially of those young minds who aspire to 
Government patronage, to interpret the Bible as if the whole 
were arigid statute book, and force a dogmatic meaning in 
passages where none appears. To the remark that it will 
endanger the faith of the people, if they are aware that theolo- 
gians are in doubt concerning many points of Evangelical 
history, he replies: ‘‘ The people are under the influence of the 
clergy. Only be their guides really firm and strong in faith, full 
of the spirit of truth and love, of vital Christian feeling, and 
preach Christ, who exists as truly in history as in all Christian 
hearts, then skepticism will gain no prevalence.” 

Much might be said of the details of this work, but as our 
object is only a passing notice, we leave our author now, re- 
commending his pages to all who love varied learning and free 
thought, and who are willing to pardon errors where truth is the 
writer’s aim, 0. 





A Glance at our History, Prospects and Duties. A Thanks- 
giving Discourse preached in the South Congregational 
Church, Lowell, November 30, 1843. By Henry A. Mines, 
Pastor of the South Congregational Society. Lowell: 1844. 
Svo. pp. 16. 


Mucu good is said of the city of Lowell in this Thanksgiving 
Discourse, and we doubt not with truth, Not of its wonderful 
physical growth merely — in brick and mortar, well constructed 
machinery, and hum of countless spindles,— but what is far 
better, of the moral character of its population, its edifices for 
schools, its churches, its industry, its intelligence, its sobriety, 
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and the many favorable aspects under which human nature has 
there developed itself. We can readily credit all Mr. Miles’s 
words of commendation, and the disparity on which he does not 
formally insist, but to which he alludes, between the condition 
of Lowell and that of the manufacturing towns in the Old World. 
L. 








The Relation of the Individual to the Republic. A Sermon 
preached before his Excellency Marcus Morton, Governor, his 
Honor Henry H. Childs, Lieutenant Governor, the Honora- 
ble Council, and the Legislature of Massachusetts, at the 
Annual Election, on Wednesday, January 3, 1844. By 
E. H. Cuartn, Pastor of the Universalist Church in Charles- 
town. Boston: 1844. 8vo. pp. 36. 


We have read several of Mr. Chapin’s discourses, which are 
written in a fresh, glowing style, and often contain passages of 
no little beauty, though they would be occasionally improved by 
a somewhat more careful pruning. The present sermon does 
him no discredit, though we think that he has preached and 
published better. His general topic, as indicated by the title, 
is the relation that exists between the individual and the State, 
and the duties, on the one side and on the other, growing out of 
such relation. L. 















The Christian Doctrine of Charity. A Sermon, delivered 
before the Howard Benevolent Society, on their thirty-second 
Anniversary, at the Old South Church, Boston, January 15, 

1844. By F. D. Huntineron, Minister of the South Con- 

gregational Church. Boston: W. Crosby. 1844. 8vo. pp. 26. 













Mr HountIineTon maintains that there is a Christian doctrine, as 
well as spirit, of charity, and this doctrine he finds in the 
application of Christian truth to the individual ; in the principle, 
* that all charitable exertion, to have any worth or to accomplish 
any great result, must spring from individual goodness.” He 
considers the relations which the State, which benevolent 
associations, and which the Church sustains to the great and 
difficult problem of poverty, and then examines the duty of the 

) individual in the matter of benevolent effort, flowing as it should 

‘ from a true sympathy with the object of his care. The dis- 
course is worthy of the excellent occasion on which it was 

delivered. G. 
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A Rejected Article, in reply to Parker’s Review of ‘ Hennell 
on the Origin of Christianity.” Offered first to the Dial; 
then to the Christian Examiner. By a Univarian MiInisTER. 
Boston: B. H. Greene. 1844. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Tue title page of this pamphlet shows that we had declined 
its insertion as an article in our journal. We presume its 
readers will discover the grounds on which we came to this 
decision. The object of the writer is to convict the author of 
an article in the Dial of infidelity —‘‘ clear and unequivocal 
infidelity.” For this purpose he examines the statements of 
Hennell which his reviewer seems to approve, and cites passages 
from the pen of the reviewer himself. The pamphlet is 
evidently the production of a sincere mind, moved by a strong 
sense of duty to expose the character of errors which had been 
promulgated in the community to which he belongs; but we very 
much doubt whether the tone of discussion which he has 
assumed will favor the end he has in view. G. 





Letters on the Ministry, Ritual, and Doctrines of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, addressed to the Rev. Wm. E. 
Wyatt, D. D., Associate Minister of St. Paul's Parish, 
Baltimore, &c. By Jarep Sparks, formerly Minister of the 
First Independent Church of Baltimore. Second Edition. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 240. 


Tuese Letters were originally published more*than twenty 
yearsago. The assumptions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which have recently excited no little attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic, have occasioned their republication, and we do not 
see but that they are as applicable to the present time as to the 
period when they were written. The general subject is awaken- 
ing even more interest than was then felt in it. The origin and 
character of the Christian ministry, the claim to Apostolic suc- 
cession, and the authority of the Ritual, are topics now under 
discussion. ‘These very naturally connect themselves with the 
authority of the Church in matters of faith; with the doctrinal 
character of the Thirty-nine Articles; with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, contained both in the Articles and the Litany, and with 
the exposition of texts of Scripture supposed to favor it, — and 
such are the general topics of the Letters. They are written in 
Mr. Sparks’s usual simple and perspicuous style, and are adapted 
to the comprehension of the general reader. We gladly welcome 
this second edition of them. It is in a neat and convenient 
form, and the thanks of the community are due to the Charleston 
Unitarian Book and Tract Society, for which, as we see, it is 
published, for causing it to be issued at the present time. LL. 





Religious Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Churches.—'The space of a month, since the publication of 
our last number, has furnished little intelligence of any change in the 
condition of our churches. So far as our knowledge extends, they 
are, with scarcely an exception, visibly prosperous and internally 
harmonious. The health of several of our ministers has been im- 
paired by their professional labors. Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge, 
who derived but little benefit from his recent visit to Europe, has 
since his return suffered from severe illness. Rev. Mr. Bates of 
Ashby has been obliged to seek the effect of a West India climate 
upon his health. Other clergymen have found it necessary to sus- 
pend their public duties for a short period.—In the city of New 
York great interest is shown in the ministrations of our pulpits. 
The “church of the Messiah” is’ crowded, and the First Uni- 
tarian Society, under Rev. Mr. Bellows, who lately sold their former 
house of worship, both because it was too small for their numbers 
and needed repairs, have just purchased an eligible situation in 
the upper part of the city, on Broadway, for the erection of a new 
church. — The Unitarian congregation at Brooklyn, N. Y., have com- 
pleted their beautiful church, which is to be dedicated about the first 
of April. — A Unitarian Association has been organized in the city of 
Hartford, Conn., with a view to the establishment of a religious 
society. — The Unitarian Society at Milwaukie, W. T., having com- 
pleted the house which they had been erecting the past season, it was 
dedicated December 15, 1843. At the same time a church was 
gathered, and the Lord’s supper administered. The services were 
conducted by Rev. Mr. Harrington of Chicago. 


Montreal Unitarian Society.—'The members of the Unitarian con- 
gregation in Montreal, Canada, held a meeting on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1843, at which a Report was made of the success which has 
attended their efforts within the last year to establish permanent 
religious services among themselves. Rev. John Cordner, who grad- 
uated at the Belfast Academical Institution, [reland, and was ordained, 
with a view to his residence in Montreal, before leaving that country, 
arrived among them about the Ist of November, and immediately 
entered upon his labors, which have been highly acceptable and 
useful. In the course of the last summer “a most eligible lot of 
ground” was purchased for the erection of a church; “a plan, com- 
bining elegance and simplicity, has been adopted for the rome se if 
and a subscription raised, amounting to £900, or about one half of 
the probable cost. They hope to receive additional subscriptions 
“within the Province,” and assistance from the United States. They 
think that “as a society, they have reason to be cheered and animated 
with the prospect” before them. Under the editorial charge, as we 
presume, of Mr. Cordner, the publication of a monthly sheet has been 
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undertaken, the first number of which has been received by us, and 
seems well suited to the objects which it is intended to promote. 
These are stated to be, “to lay before the public, from time to time, 
such specimens of our religious literature as may serve to exhibit the 
genius and character of our theological system, and thus correct prev- 
alent misconceptions ; and to convey to our friends, in this part of the 
world, such intelligence of the proceedings of our brethren in the 
faith elsewhere, as may be both interesting and instructive to them ;” 
“to encourage free inquiry, to advocate tolerance and forbearance 
among Christians, to collect and concentrate the Unitarian opinion of 
Canada, and to extend the influence of truth, holiness, liberty, and 
love” — which four words compose the motto of the paper. It is 
called “'The Bible Christian,” and is furnished to subscribers at 2s. 6d. 
a year. 


os 


Unitarian Paper in Western New York.— We have received three 
numbers of “ The Primitive Christian,” a journal recently established 
by Elder Jabez Chadwick, in Bath, Steuben county, N. Y. It is 
issued once in two weeks, in an octavo sheet of sixteen pages, and 
has for its design, “to present as clear a view as possible of the 
Christian religion as it was taught by Jesus Christ and his Apostles ” — 
to give an answer to the question, “ What was primitive Christianity ? ” 
In pursuance of this object, the editor announces that he shall “ advo- 
cate the simple unity of God—the Sonship and pre-existence, but 
not self-existence, of Jesus Christ — his mission, and sacrifice for the 
salvation of men —the free grace of God in the Gospel, and the suffi- 
ciency of its provisions for all who are willing to accept them — the 
sinfulness of mankind, and the necessity of the new birth —the doc- 
trines of repentance and faith, as connected with forgiveness and 
salvation —and the indispensable necessity of new obedience. He 
will insist on the duties of love to God and our neighbor, prayer, 
self-denial, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the keeping of the Sabbath, 
purity of conversation, speaking the truth in love, fidelity in dealings 
and intercourse, union among Christians, and perseverance in faith 
and good works to the end, the resurrection from the dead, and the 
retributions of the final judgment. He will deem it his duty faith- 
fully to reprove vice in all its forms, and to dissuade from its commis- 
sion.” Mr. Chadwick was formerly a Presbyterian minister at 
Pompey, N. Y., and became, a year or two since, a Unitarian. His 
paper, we doubt not, will disseminate correct views of religion in that 
region. 





The Episcopal Church.—The public attention at this time is 
particularly drawn to the dissensions in the bosom of the Episcopal 
Church, at the very moment when the unreasonable pretensions of 
that Church are thrust into notice by some of its over-zealous sup- 
porters. The ordination, some months since, in New York, of a 
gentleman who had acknowledged his arene gg Satire many of the 
opinions maintained by the “ Puseyite” party in England, was at the 
time the occasion of remonstrance on the part of two clergymen, who 
endeavored, by authorized methods, to arrest the proceedings, but 
were overpowered by the violent and despotic conduct of the Bishop. 
As might have been expected, new fuel was added to the controversy 
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which was then beginning to shoot out its angry flames, and the 
difference which had already disturbed the peace, now threatens the 
stability of the Episcopal Communion. Bishops Chase of Illinois, 
Hopkins of Vermont, and Mclivaine of Ohio, having publicly ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the course taken by Bishop Onder- 
donk of New York, he has solemnly called upon them to present 
charges against him to the highest judicature known in the Episco- 
pal body. The controversy has not yet therefore reached its height. 
On one account only can we have any feeling but pain at the 
spectacle which is here exhibited;— because it may, and must 
expose the emptiness of the claim which the Episcopal Church has 
always advanced to respect, for the unity which it cherishes. Neither 
Articles nor canons, a Liturgy nor a priesthood can prevent difference 
of opinion ; and where men will not “ agree to differ,” their difference 
must issue in heart-burning and strife. 

The controversy between Dr. Wainwright and Dr. Potts, as we 
anticipated, has resulted only —in no result. After a tedious corres- 
pondence, in which each party complained of the other for want of 
adherence to the point in debate, and a foolish attempt, on the part of 
each, to fasten on his opponent the charge of soliciting the discussion, 
it has been abruptly closed, so far as it bore the character of a corres- 
pondence between the parties; who now propose to continue, each 
his own argument in a separate course of communication to the 
public press. We may take this occasion to correct a slight inaccu- 
racy in our notice of this discussion in our last number, where we 
spoke of Mr. Choate’s allusion to the Puritans as founders of “a 
State without a King, and a Church without a Bishop,” Mr, Choate’s 


remark was, that the exiles found such a State and such a Church at 
Geneva. 





—— 


Ordinations. — Mr. Epwarv Burxe Witson, from the Cambridge 
Divinity School, was ordained over the Second Congregational Society 
in Grarron, Mass., January 10,1844. The Sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Noyes of Cambridge, from 1 Corinthians ii. 2; the Ordaining 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester; the Charge was 
given by Rev. Mr. Willson of Montague, father of the young minister ; 
the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Weiss of Watertown; the 
Address to the People, by Rev, Mr. Palfrey, late pastor of the Society ; 
and the other services were by Rev. Mr. May of Leicester, and Rev. 
Mr. Miles of Lowell. 

Mr. James Biopeett, from the Cambridge Divinity School, was 
ordained over the First Congregational Society in DeERrrretp, Mass., 
January 17, 1844. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Frost of 
Concord, from Hebrews iv. 12; the Ordaining Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Dr. Willard of Deerfield, the venerable minister, in former 
of the Society; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Pierpont of 

ston; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev, Mr. Willson of 
Grafton ; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Wellington of Man- 
chester, N. H.; and the other services, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of North- 
ampton, Rev. Mr. Everett of Northfield, and Rev. Mr. Harding of 
New Salem. 

Mr, Freperic Aveustus Wuitney, of Quincy, a graduate of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, was ordained over the First Congre- 
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gational Society in Brienton, Mass., February 21, 1844. The Ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury, from 1 Corin- 
thians iii. 22, 23; the Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Stetson of Medford; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Lunt of 
Quincy; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charles- 
town; the Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston ; 
and the other services, by Rev. Mr. Newell of Cambridge, Rev. Mr. 
Weiss of Watertown, and Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell. 

Mr. Norwoop Damon, of West Cambridge, was ordained Colleague 
Pastor with Rev. Charles Wellington, over the First Congregational 
Society in Tempieton, Mass., February 21, 1844. The Sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston, from Matthew v. 47; the 
Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Gage of Petersham; Rev. 
Mr. Hill of Worcester gave the Charge; Rev. Mr. Willson of Grafton, 
the Right Hand of Fellowship; and Rev. Dr. Thompson of Barre, the 
Address to the Society; the other services were by Rev. Mr. Dean of 
Westminster, Rev. Mr. Bradford of Hubbardston, and Rev. Mr. Wel- 
lington, the senior pastor. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Harvard University. —'The Annual Report of the President of the 
University to the Overseers, on the state of the Institution for the 
academical year 1842-43, together with the Treasurer’s Statement, 
has just been printed, and presents a favorable view of the condition 
of the University. The President, after adverting to an “unhappy 
difficulty,” in the Senior Class, which occurred several months since, 
adds, that he “cannot too strongly express his gratification at the 
marked obedience to the laws of the College and the exemplary 
attention to its exercises and studies, which have characterised the 
members of the Institution during the past six months of the current 
academical year, and which have left, in these respects, generally 
speaking, but little to be desired or hoped for.” The Treasurer 
acknowledges “the receipt of a part of two very liberal contributions 
to the College funds; namely, the subscription, made last year, of 
$21,000 to the Library, and that which has been raised this year, of 
$25,000 for a Telescope and Observatory. Several thousand dollars 
have been paid on each, and the whole will now be shortly collected.” 
Large orders for books have been sent to Europe, and a contract has 
been made with Messrs. Merz and Mahler of Munich, successors of 
Frauenhoffer, for a complete and perfect telescope of the best con- 
struction. The time required for its completion is three years from 
last September ; the price, $17,892. “Among the gratifying proofs 
of interest and confidence in the College recently given,” the 
Treasurer remarks, “not the least agreeable is the contribution, by 
those of the alumni who have formed themselves into a Society, of 
the sum of $2,336,05 for the purpose of preparing a room for the 
annual meetings ;” which was effected by an alteration of the lower 
story of Harvard Hall. 

The Treasurer, after noticing these evidences of public liberality, 
exhibits the effect which they actually have upon the ability of the 
College to furnish education at a cheap rate, and shows that “as 
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each donation is made for a specific object, nothing is effected towards 
increasing the unappropriated funds of the College; or, in other 
words, of diminishing the cost of education to the students.” This 
remark applies with equal force to most of the benefactions made in 
former years. “Of the seventeen professorships established by pri- 
vate benefactions, only two [the Rumford and Fisher foundations] 
have funds sufficient to meet the expense of adequate salaries to the 
incumbents; and the deficiency of the funds of the others amounts to 
about one-half of the capital required for the purpose.” It is the more 
important that the truth on this subject should be made known, 
because an impression prevails very widely, that Harvard College is 
a wealthy institution, and ought therefore to afford the means of 
education at a lower rate than similar institutions less liberally en- 
dowed. And when we read that the funds of the University amount to 
nearly $700,000, this impression may seem to be correct. But of 
this amount, $130,000 are appropriated to the Departments of Law 
and Theology, separately from their connexion with the College, and 
of the remaining $570,000, by far the greater part is so limited to 
specific uses by the terms under which it was given, that it cannot, 
without abuse and forfeiture of trust, be made available for the 
general expenses of the institution. .“The general, unappropriated 
fund of the College,” the Treasurer states, “is $150,000;” the in- 
come of which, at five per cent, is $7,500; while the actual amount 
of annual expense beyond the income of the funds given for professor- 
ships is nearly $20,000; and this, an expense resulting mainly from 
the necessity of either supplying the deficiency in the income of the 
foundations for professorships, or leaving them vacant, and the stu- 
dents so far without instruction. The Treasurer gives a forcible 
representation of the wants of the College, and expresses his hope 
that future benefactors will “leave or give their money to the general 
purposes of the institution,” rather than to the endowment of new 
professorships. 

One additional professorship, however, not in the College, but in 
the Theological Department of the University, is imperiously de- 
manded by a sense of justice both to the gentlemen who now fill the 
places of theological instruction at Cambridge, and to the young men 
who go there to pursue their preparation for the ministry. We need 
only copy the list of duties assigned to Professors Noyes and Francis, 
(besides the incidental services of preaching in the College chapel, 
attending College prayers, and other engagements growing out of 
their connexion with the College,) to show how utterly impossible it 
is, that they should furnish, in such various branches, the instruction 
which is needed. “To the Parkman Professor (Dr. Francis) are 
allotted the branches of Natural Religion, Ecclesiastical History, 
Church Polity, the Composition and Delivery of Sermons, and the 
Duties of the Pastoral Office”! To the Hancock Professor, (Dr. 
Noyes) the Evidences of Christianity, Dogmatic Theology, the 
Criticism and Interpretation of the Old and the New Testaments, 
and the Hebrew Language”! In a document of a less serious na- 
ture, such a description of official duties might be taken for irony. 

Since the date of the Treasurer’s Report, another bequest has 
fallen to the College, which we are glad to learn is left without restric- 
tion. The late Israe] Munson Esq, of this city, among other legacies 


to public institutions, ($20,000, for example, to the Massachusetts 
25* 
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General Hospital, and $15,000 to Yale College,) left $15,000 to Har- 
vard College. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Overseers, held by 
successive adjournments, in January and February, 1844, besides the 
usual business of receiving reports from the Examining Committees 
of the last year, and appointing the Committees for the present year, 
three vacancies were filled, which had arisen from the resignation of 
their seats at the Board by Rev. Dr. Gray of Roxbury, and Hon. Ar- 
temas Ward and Hon. John Welles of Boston. Rev. George Putnam 
of Roxbury was once declared elected in place of Dr. Gray, and James 
Jackson, M. D. of Boston, and Hon. Samuel H. Walley, Jr. of Roxbury, 
were chosen to fill the other vacancies, At an adjourned meeting sub- 
sequent to that in which the ballots were taken for the clerical mem- 
ber, a long debate ensued on a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which Mr. Putnam was declared elected, on the ground of the im- 
propriety, or illegality of a rule of the Board requiring that all votes 
in such a case should be given for persons whose names had been 
previously placed upon the nomination list. The vote was recon- 
sidered, the rule being thus pronounced void, and the Board again 
balloting, Rev. William M. Rogers of this city was elected. 





Science and Religion.— We find in recent English journals men- 
tion of a bequest, which, if we understand the terms, provides for the 
payment, once in every seven years, of five hundred dollars to the 
author of the best essay on some subject, to be designated by a com- 
mittee, illustrating the confirmation which science may give to faith 


in an infinitely wise and good Creator. We copy the article as we 
find it. 


“¢Acton Endowment’ for Theological Publications. — Another of the 
bequests, the example of which was set by the late Earl of Bridgewater, 
under whose will the ‘ Treatises’ that hace his name were produced, 
has lately come under our notice. It is called the ‘ Acton Endowment,’ 
and was left by the widow of the late Samuel Acton, the architect ; and 
the trustees are empowered, on the first day of January, 1845, to award 
and pay the sum of one hundred and five pounds as a reward or prize to 
the person who shall, in the judgment of the committee of managers for 
the time being of the Royal Institution, be the author of the best essay 
illustrative of the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty, in such depart- 
ment of science as the committee of managers for the time being shall in 
their discretion select; such essay to be written and produced under and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the committee of managers shall 
prescribe. In case no such essay be received by the time specified, or 
none that is satisfactory to the committee, then it will be lawful for the 
committee to reserve the amount of such reward, and to suspend the 
payment thereof, and to add the said sum of one hundred and five pounds 
to the like sum of one hundred and five pounds, to be appropriated for a 
succeeding period of seven years, and to award and pay both the sums of 
one hundred and five pounds to the author of the best essay on the sub- 
ject, which shall be written and delivered within such period of seven 
years, if the committee of managers shall think proper so to do; or, the 
committee of managers shall be at liberty to award and give a prize of 
one hundred and five pounds each to the authors of the two best essays 
on the subject; and so from time to time, as often as it shall happen that 
no such essay shall be received by the committee in any period of seven 
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years, which in their judgment shall be of sufficient merit to entitle the 
author to the reward of one hundred and five pounds, it shall be lawful 


for the committee of managers to reserve the same, and to award and 
pay the same to the author or authors of any such essay or essays in any 
succeeding period of seven years.” 








MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Address of English Unitarians.— We insert the following paper, 
although it has appeared in our weekly journals, for two reasons. 
First, because it was sent to the former Editor of the Examiner, as 
stated by him in his lat number, that it might be communicated to 
those for whom it was intended through the pages of this journal; 
but was not received till the printing of the number had too far ad- 
vanced to admit of its insertion. ‘The Editor, in acknowledging its 
receipt, signified his intention to send a copy of the Address “to 
every clergyman with his Examiner.” This, however, was not found 
practicable. It seems to us therefore but an act of proper courtesy 
on our part, to place the article before our readers, omitting only the 
signatures, which are given in full in the original document, and which 
would occupy an undue space here, The publication of the names 
we do not conceive to be important, as but few of our readers have 
such personal, or other, acquaintance with our English brethren as 
would be a ground of recognition on examining the list. The whole 
number of signatures is 185; among which we find those of many 
of the most respectable ministers of our faith in Great Britain and 
Ireland, while other names of equal weight do not appear. Our 
other reason for reprinting this Address is the character which be- 
longs to it as a document of some interest, in the history of our 
denomination. ‘This is the first instance, we believe, in which a 
communication, having the pretension and sanction which belong to 
this paper, has been addressed by Unitarians on one side of the 
Atlantic to their brethren on the other side. It may introduce a 
practice, the origin of which shall hereafter be a subject of inquiry. 
We notice already that a meeting of Unitarian clergymen has been 
called, to consider whether any reply shall be made to the Address. 
We cannot however insert this paper without expressing a doubt 
of the propriety of the course adopted by its signers. On the ques- 
tion to which it refers, more than on most, or perhaps any other, it 
seems to us that it is almost impossible for the people of one country 
to understand the relations and views, the difficulties and duties, of 
the people of another country. The position of this subject among 
us is not understood in England; and the counsel, however well 
intended, which our friends there can give us only in their ignorance, 
it would be better, we think, to withhold. Nor do we wholly ap- 
prove of the tone of the Address. Courteous in its form of expres- 
sion, it is yet an appeal to the conscience of the Unitarian clergy of 
the United States, and involves the imputation of a want of fidelity 
to the principles by which they should be governed.* Such an im- 
utation, however courteously or delicately expressed, should have 
rom avoided, at least in the absence of more sufficient grounds of 


judgment. 
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“AN ADDRESS 


From the undersigned Unitarian Ministers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to their Ministerial Brethren of the Unitarian Churches in the United 
States of North America. 


[Hebrews x. 24.] 


“ Reverend and Dear Brethren : — We, the undersigned Ministers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, uniting in the belief and worship of the 
Fatuer, as the one, only, and true God,—in the name of the one 
Lord Jesus Curist, — desire to convey to you the expression of our 
brotherly regard, and of our earnest sympathy in your spiritual 
labors, as workmen in the vineyard of the Gospel, and gifted teachers 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

“We have hailed from time to time the tidings of your stedfast- 
ness amidst many perils, and of your progress in the face of many 
difficulties. From the works which you have given to the world, 
often we have derived the highest benefit, and the purest light. 
Your names are in all our churches; and it is our joy to feel that we 
are united in sentiment, and are soldiers together of Christ, in the 
great contest which is waging between light and darkness, truth and 
error, eviland good, throughout the nominally civilized and Christian 
world. In particular, we devoutly thank the Father of lights, and 
Giver of every good, for the benefit derived to so wide a portion of 
mankind, —and the comfort, support and example, afforded to our- 
selves, — from the intellectual glory, the Christian devotedness, and 
the untiring and consistent zeal, manifested in the pure life and tran- 
scendent writings of your and our departed Brother, the ever to be 
remembered and revered Wiiit1am ELLERY CHANNING; in union with 
whose name our grateful but mournful recollection would recal that 
of his meek-hearted but heroic fellow-laborer, CHarLes Fouyen. 

“ Believing that the testimony of these great and good men was 
designed by a merciful God, to operate on our own hearts, and 
stimulate us to a like course of holy doing, we pray of you, Chris- 
tian Brethren, to pardon us in suggesting that, under God and the 
Lord Jesus, to you next we turn, in hope that the exalting influences 
begun or fostered by them may be carried to their glorious consum- 
mation; and that for your honor, for our joy, and for their dear 
memory’s sake, the voice they lifted, especially in behalf of the un- 
happy Slave, may not be suffered to pass away without a due re- 
sponse from your lips, and the unshrinking and devoted support of 
your Christian and ministerial energies. 

“We will not suppose, Christian Brethren, that you, any more 
than we, can have any doubts as to the deep wrong of MAN HOLDING 
MAN AS A SLAVE. We assure ourselves of your concurrence and 
py sn when we utterly deny that any human being has, or ever 
can have, a right to make another his cuatreL. And believing that no 
example, no prescription, or time, or place, can warrant it, — we 
anticipate the cordial coincidence of your desire with ours, that, on 
that pure form of truth,—to us so precious in our common Unita- 
RIANISM, — no such stain should rest, as the extending of any coun- 
tenance to so foul and fearful an institution as that of sLaveRyY. 

“ Nevertheless, Brethren, we are not unaware, in our own experi- 
ence of great social and public questions, how easily the mind may 
be reconciled to inaction, where inconvenience or sacrifice, — so apt 
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to inspire an unwise distrust in our means of good, — may happen 
to lie m the way of more active and immediate endeavors to give 
effect to our inward convictions. As professors, ourselves, of a form 
of faith everywhere spoken against,—and especially in a country 
where institutions, political as well as religious, so formidably aggra- 
vate the evil, — we can witness to the difficulty of bearing our testi- 
mony to unpopular truth. Though tolerated, we are stigmatized, by 
the State. And while sharing with others in the odium of pIssENT, 
have, through this unfriendly leaning of the law, to incur the added 
evil of being singled out as objects of legitimate denunciation for 
HERESY. But we have no choice. If we would be imitators of our 
Master, we must be faithful; and, to be worthy of him, must cheer- 
fully bear our cross, and endure our reproach, 

“ Circumstanced thus, may we not, in reference to the position you 
occupy on a question so bound up with the honor of our faith, and 
the welfare and hopes of an extended portion of the family of man, 
be the more freely allowed to give utterance to our wish that our 
Brethren in America should be seen to stand out amongst those, — 
yea, be foremost and first of those, — who raise their solemn PROTEST 
against SLAVERY, — as @ CRIME against our common human nature! 

“ We wish you to be assured, dear Brethren, that while we know, 
or can readily conceive, the practical difficulties thrown around the 
question, it were to us inestimable evidence of the energy and worth 
of our faith, and a title in them to our increased affection and esteem, 
could we behold our fellow-ministers in America, eager to embrace, 
and diligent in devising, the means of overcoming those difficulties, and 
sedulous in subduing the prejudices by which they are multiplied and 
strengthened. 

“ We do not presume to point out the particular modes in which 
such action can best be brought to bear on the awful evil against 
which we are prompted, by this humble attempt, to strengthen your 
hearts and hands; but we cannot doubt that so enlightened, respected, 
and pious a body as the Unitarian Ministers of the United States, 
must exercise an influence of no unimportant amount in any ques- 
tion affecting the social and moral condition of the community in 
which they live. We rejoice, indeed, in the growing demonstrations 
that among minds of a high order in your country, the means begin 
to suggest themselves whereby a more determinate and effective 
expression may be given to their best aspirations and convictions, in 
regard to Slavery. And while, in the general tone of a recent article 
in one of your leading periodicals, —‘’The Boston Christian Exami- 
ner, in its number for July of this year,—we hail an omen of 
auspicious promise, we cannot too warmly acknowledge the satisfac- 
tion and delight afforded us from the hope held out in the following 
passage in particular, at page 280:— 


‘Our ecclesiastical bodies,’ it is there said, ‘ are more or less intimately 
connected with the Southern Church ; and their wnanimous, decided, and 
strong sentiment will soon find a ey, ys from every devout and intelli- 

ent Christian at the South, and will awake to sincere penitence anda 
etter mind those portions of the Southern Church, which have entered 
into willing compact with this iniquity.’ 


“To the weight of these words, we feel that we can have but 
little to add. Only we would say,— May the wisdom and spirit 
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which are from above enable you to resolve on, and quicken you 
to perform, the holy work to which you are called! By the love 
of our Redeemer, by the bonds of our common faith, by the memo- 
ry of the great and good, whose thrilling tones in behalf of their 
oppressed Brother have come to us from your shores, as a voice 
from heaven,—we pray you be not slack or timid in aiding 
or urging ‘to undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go 
free.’ Let not the foulest of wrongs lift its head unrebuked in 
the presence of the holiest of truth. Assist us in vindicating for 
Unirarianism her just position among the beneficent agencies 
in the world. Let it be seen that the faith of One Gop, the 
Father of Att,—has power to unite us in unswerving efforts for 
the good of His children of every condition and hue. And, while 
praying for its efficacy on ourselves, enable us to point to those who 
maintain it among you, as conspicuous fellow-laborers and helpers 
in accomplishing that great work in the bosom of their own nation, — 
of striking the chains from their fellow-man, and thereby of freein 
their country from an odium, Christianity from a stain, and the worl 
from a plague, which now so heavily and deeply lie upon them. 

“<THE NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO MAN CAN WoRK. ‘The warning 
contained in these words, —at all times how solemn!— how pecu- 
liarly impressive at this! Even now, while we are yet speaking, the 
tidings have fallen on us, of other departures of the excellent from 
among you; and the loss, almost simultaneous, (within one short 
year since we had to mourn for a Cuanntne,) of a GREENWoop, and 
a Ware, would seem to have come, as if in appropriate but afflicting 
admonition of the lesson of our mortality! 

“ Brethren! ‘our hearts are enlarged unto you;’ and in very love 
we pray, may the spirit of the Lord Jesus be with you and in you; 
and may it give you good consolation, and abundant understanding 
in this and in all things. 

“We remain, Reverend and dear Brethren, 
Your faithful well-wishers, and 
Dee. 1, 1843. Humble fellow-laborers in the Gospel.” 





OBITUARY. 


Rev. Josnua Leonarp died at Auburn, N. Y., December 18, 1843, 
aged 74 years, Mr. Leonard was a native of Raynham, Mass. ; received 
his collegiate education at Brown University ; was settled in the minis- 
try at Ellington, Conn. ; removed afterwards to Cazenovia, N. Y., then 
on the border of Western emigration, and there gathered a church, 
of which he became the pastor ; but after a ministry of fourteen years 
relinquished his charge on account of ill health. During this period 
he was a zealous member of the Presbyterian Church, but in later 
years he modified his views, became the advocate of a more liberal 
theology, and recently took an active part in the formation of the 
Unitarian Society in Syracuse, N.Y. After his secession from the 
Presbyterian Communion he published a work in explanation of his 
views, entitled “ Solemn Reasons for believing that God is one, and for 
withholding assent to the proposition that God is three.” These views, 
which he had adopted from conviction, sustained him through a 
painful illness and in the hour of death. a. 
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Levi Hepner, LL. D. died at Cambridge, Mass., January 3, 1844, 
aged 67 years. Dr. Hedge was a native of Hardwick in this State, 
and was graduated at Harvard University in 1792. His whole life, 
from his childhood, may be said to have been connected with the 
University. In 1795 he was appointed Tutor; and subsequently 
received the appointment of Permanent Tutor; in 1810 he was 
made College Professor of Logic and Metaphysics; and in 1827 
was transferred to the Alford Professorship of Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity. In 1830 an attack of paralysis 
affected him so seriously that in a few months he resigned this 
place, after having held an official connexion with the College for 
more than thirty-five years. He is remembered by many pupils, 
scattered over the Union, as a faithful instructor and kind friend. He 
will long be remembered by those who knew him intimately, as a 
good man and an humble believer in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 4. 


Rev. James H. Saywarp died at Fitzwilliam, N. H., January 13, 
1844, aged 35 years. Mr. Sayward was born in Gloucester, Mass. ; 
pursued his studies for the ministry at Cambridge; was settled as 
pastor over the First Congregational Society in Mansfield, Mass., 
where he remained two years; afterwards for a time relinquished 
professional labors; but subsequently resumed them, and after preach- 
ing in other places, was permanently connected with the Unitarian 
Society at Fitzwilliam ; where he had resided however but little more 
than a year at the time of his death; which was occasioned by dis- 
ease upon the lungs. In the discourse delivered at his funeral, by 
Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, N. H., extracts from which have 
appeared in our journals, Mr. Livermore describes his character as 
deriving its “unity” from his desire to promote the doctrinal princi- 
ples of Christianity, and its application to the moral evils that over- 
spread society. “If his ministry could be characterised by one word, 
that word would be zeal.” His remains were conveyed to Mansfield, 
and interred in the place where he began his ministry, and where he 
was still affectionately remembered. G. 


Txomas Wuitney, Esq. died at Shirley, Mass., January 14, 1844, 
aged 73 years. Mr. Whitney was a native of Shirley, and a son of 
the first minister of that town. No better indication could have been 
given of the confidence which his character inspired ——t those 
who knew him, than the fact that for forty successive years he held 
the office of town-clerk, and the still more singular fact that amidst 
all the political changes of the times he retained the office of post- 
master during the last thirty-three years of his life. In his testamen- 
tary bequests he made provision for the support of the ministry in 
the society with which he had so long been connected. G. 





Mr. Joun L. Harcu died at New Orleans, La., January 18, 1844, aged 
23 years, Mr. Hatch was a native of Falmouth, Mass., and in youth 
was apprenticed to a tailor, whose trade'he followed for a time; but 
feeling a strong desire to become a preacher of the Gospel, he was 
enabled, through the liberality of Christian friends in this city, to 
spend a term at Exeter Academy in pursuing the preparatory studies. 
His health however failed, and symptoms of pulmonary disease mani- 
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fested themselves; he went to the South in the hope of restoration ; 
but there died among strangers, yet among friends. G. 





George Witu1aM Woop, Esq. M. P. died at Manchester, England, 
October 3, 1843. Mr. Wood was known to Unitarians this side 
of the water, through the publications of our brethren in England, 
as the sincere and consistent supporter in private and public life of the 
religious opinions which he embraced from conviction. He was one 
of those unpretending and unaffected persons, who with wealth and 
dignity to give them notoriety if they should seek it, prefer to leave 
an impression, rather than to make one. He was a plain English 
gentleman, of simple manners, easy and natural address, and a kind 
heart. He was a man of sincere religious principle, liberally sus- 
taining Christian institutions and charities, and always open to the 
appeals: of benevolence. He was one of the few public men in 
England who were willing to bear the odium, and submit to what 
but lately were the disqualifications, and are now the social preju- 
dices, of an open profession and support of Unitarianism. 

Mr. Wood was the eldest son of the late Rev. William Wood, 
F. L. S., of Leeds, and was born in 1781. He received a com- 
mercial education, and became a partner in a firm doing a very 
extensive business, in Manchester. He took a prominent part in the 
municipal affuirs of that town, and was one of a deputation sent to 
London at an important crisis to obtain a revocation of the Orders in 
Council. Thus he was introduced to the politics and the political 
characters of the time. He conceived and developed the earliest 
idea of the Savings’ Bank and of the Royal Institution at Manchester, 
and was President of the Chamber of Commerce in that town. In 
the first Reformed Parliament he represented the Southern division 
of the County of Lancaster, when he introduced a Bill for the ad- 
mission of Non- Episcopalians into the English Universities, which 
passed the House of Commons, but was defeated in the House of 
Lords. ‘The hostility thus excited against him contributed to prevent 
his re-election for the same representation in 1835. In 1837 he was 
elected for the borough of Kendal, and retained his seat to the day 
of his death, which took place while he was at tea in the rooms of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society at Manchester, of which he 
was a Vice President. 

We have taken some of these facts from a Discourse delivered on 
the occasion of Mr. Wood’s death, by his pastor, Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
in which his example is presented in proof of the place which lay- 
men may fill, and the influence they may exert in upholding great 
public institutions, as well as in exhibiting their personal reverence 
for religion. “An active and enlightened laity,” Mr. ‘Tayler main- 
tains, is “essential to the prosperity of the Christian Church.”  . 


*.* On account of the length of our last article of Miscellany, 
which we were unwilling either to divide or abridge, we have added 
twelve pages to the present number; not however with an intention 
of reducing the size of the next number, nor, on the other hand, of 
again exceeding our usual quantity of matter. 


*,* In our last number, page 104, line 7, “ prescribed” should have 
been “ presented,” as it was in the manuscript. 





